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| Mr. B e R. 


Dedicate this piece to you, m 

dear brother, becauſe I know that 
my belt friend is the moſt penetrating: 
and the moſt ſincere of my judges. 


The greateſt number of theſe Re- 
flexions belong to you, for J have re- 
ceived moſt of them from your con- 
verſation. 


nder the mortification. of being at 
ſo great a diſtance from you, tis ſome 
pleaſure that this treatiſe ſeems to bring 
me nearer you. 


And when J find that T nin you, 
I fhiil the leſs regret the happineſs I 
enjoy, during thoſe agreeable moments 
when you open'd the ſecret receſſes of 
your heart. 


Is 


8- 


i | DEDICATION. 


If my -_ meets with your appro- 
ation, I ſhall be in raptures; if it 
 diſpleaſes the publick, I ſhall neither 


be ſorry nor 5h d. | 8 


Adieu, my dear brother, love me of 
ways, and be aſſur'd that notwith- 
ſtanding the ties of nature, I love you 
as warmly as if I were under no * 
3 to love you. 


„ 


Copenhagen, Auguft 24, 1752. 


8 OO | Goma de PaLagos, 


REFLEXIONS. 
FR: IS 
Work very uſeful and entirely want- 
ing, is a treatiſe on projects. 
Such a book would be very ne- 
ceſſary for the preſent age, when the hu- 
mour of projecting is become an almoſt epi- 
demic diſtemper. | 

This is a very extenſive ſubject; and as 
the modern taſte requires that the greateſt 
ſubjects ſhould be treated in the narroweſt 
compals, this taſk requires a genius ex- 
tremly conciſe. | 
This treatiſe would above all be exceed- 
ingly uſeful to the petty princes of Ger- 


many. It would art leaſt fave them the ex- 
pence of a privy- council: A 
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(is) 
; DEP | . 
The ſpirit of the age is divided into two 
paſſions, the taſte of ** and the taſte 
of pleaſure. 
Were we at the pains of analyſing Gele 
two taſtes, we might perhaps reduce them 3 
to one, the taſte of trifles. The Bagatelle and + 


the Chimera are more a-kin than we are 4 4 


apt to imagine. 1 
There is however this dit pion to be 2 


made: pleaſures are expenſive, but projects 4 


coſt nothing; the ſources which quench 
the thirſt of our deſires are ſoon exhauſted, 8 
whereas our deſires themſelves are inſatiable. 
Hence we may account why the age where- 7 
in our deſires are moſt diverſified, is pre- 
Ciſely the age of projects. © 
When the genius of a people is not yet 
fixed, when its, political ſyſtem is not yet 
Tſtabliſt d, when its character is not yet 
f open'd or has been alter'd by the ſhock of 4 
ſome revolution, then it muſt. have * 1 


(3) 


The madneſs of projecting is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt proof of an empire's infancy, and 
perhaps the beſt means of raifing it from 
- .that ſtate.. 

IV. 

*Tis well for a nation to have a diſtin- 
guiſhing character; nothing ſecures its inde- 
pendence better againſt the enterprizes of 
other nations. 

But it is not indifferent, that every citi- 
zen ſhould have a peculiar character: I 
pity every nation, which has but one uni- 
form character for the citizen. 
Nothing throws more variety into cha- 
e- 7 rafters than a diverſity of intereſts + the di- 

verſity of intereſts depends upon the di- 
= verſity of views, which in its turn depends 
M upon the diverſity of projects: they are all 
et links of the ſame chain. 
et The ſpirit of projecting annihilates that 
et ſpirit of imitation, which always brings the 
of particular character back to the general and 
o- uniform character. 
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Tis however equally true, that there are 


(4) 

12208} 

The moſt opulent, the moſt formidable, 
and the moſt happy ſtate, muſt be that whoſe 
members are bold enough to be continually 


forming projects, and whoſe head is wiſe 
enough n never to form . 


countries where it is proper for the prince 
to form projects, and where the fubjects 
ſhould be content with the glory of the 
execution. „ 
VI. 

The country where projects moſt abound, 


4s always the country where money abounds 
' moſt : and the country which has moſt 
| money, has always the moſt humanity. | 


VIII. 
Henry the IVth lov'd money, but. in a 


manner peculiar to great minds. 


He had form'd two projects, that of 
making himſelf maſter of his ſubjects proper- 


ties, and that of putting every peaſant in his 


king- 
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7 kingdom in a condition of having every 


Sunday a fowl in his pot: they were his 
own expreſſions ; expreſſions dignified by 
the nobleneſs of the ſentiment. | 

Theſe two projects were perfectly con- 
fiſtent with. his benevolence and avarice, 
but incompatible with one another. 

J defy: the *wiſeſt king in the world to 
folve this. political problem. | 

However, that excellent prince deconelld 
thoſe oppoſite ideas, by executing them at 
the fame time: 

1ſt, He made himſelf maſter of his ſub- 
jects hearts. 2dly, He regulated his finances. 

Projectors are in too great vogue, and in 
too great diſrepute. In too great vogue: 
of a hundred, three-fourths are deceiv*d 
themſelves in their calculations. or intend 
to deceive others: fools or knaves. 

In too great diſrepute ; becauſe the hap- 
pineſs of an empire is ſometimes owing to a. 
project. 

It was a projector who has changed the 
face of Europe by introducing the ballance 
Bg of 


61 


of power. A projector made Paris the cen- 
ter of arts. A projector made France a 
trading nation. A projector ſnewed Eng- 
land that ſhe oppreſſed the principles of 
liberty. Spain and Sweden are quite ex- 
hauſted: two projectors are ready to reſtore 
life. to theſe conſumptive and languid 
bodies. Alberoni is diſgraced: Goertz 
comes to an infamous death, if any thing. 
can reflect infamy on great men. Sweden 
and Spain relapſe into an apoplexy, till two 
ſuperior geniuſes, Ferdinand and Adolphus, 
appear to rouſe them from their lethargy. 
Projectors are the phyſicians of the ſtate 
they gueſs, aſſert, and lye as they do. Their 
reputation depends on chance and preju- 
dice. They both take their advantage of 
human weakneſs, and grow rich by me- 
thods that ruin'd thouſands, They both 
fluctuate between hope and fear: the world 
laughs at both, and can't live without 
either. 
Are they, upon the TY more uſeful 
or prejudicial : ? A queſtion, methinks, very: 
puz- 


7 


puzzling. I believe however one may ven- 


ture to ſay, it were to be wiſh'd, there never 
had been either phyſicians or projectors; 


but that it is not amiſs, ſince there have 


been ſome, there ſhould always be ſome in 
the world, were it only to repair the ills 
which their predeceſſors have occaſioned. 


XI. 

In every country, people don't know 
enough the value of men: we are not ſen- 
fible enough of the difference between man 


and man, or indulgent enough to the fauits 
of great men. 


XII. 

*Tis a pretty general opinion, that one 
can't be a great man but at a certain age; 
as if the having a hoary head were having 
a ſound one. 

"Tis an error deriv'd 1 ſome Roman 
laws, which permitted the diſcharge of cer- 
tain employ ments to perſons only of riper 
years. | 

Auguſtus, who at twenty-two years of 


age, had 3.rengred himſelf maſter of the world 


B 4 and 


| (8) 
arid Rome, required forty in ſack; as were 
fo decide a law-ſuit, 

One may commence great man, from 
the very firſt inſtant where the ſoul at liber- 
ty finds itſelf in Wer to take * 


5 


conſpicuous flight. 

Take a ſurvey of he lives of heroes; you 
will find many who have been ſo from 
twenty to thirty, ſome from thirty to forty, 
few from forty to fifty, none from fifty ta 
lixty. 

At a certain age, it is too late to be mar- 
ried; too late to commence great man. 

Twenty five is the age of heroiſm and 
capacity. 

Perhaps age collects experience; but 
does it not alſo bring as much prejudices? 
Experience makes the wiſe man, but does 
not make the great man. It gives good 

ſenſe, but does not give talents. It ſees in- 
conveniencies, but does not imagine reme- 


dies, except dae lends it a r, | 


hand. 


* 


Time is not the only maſter of experi- 
ence: books inſtruct. Lucullus had no ex- 
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(9) 

perience when Rome ſent him to fight Mi- 
thridates : on his journey he read treatiſes 
on war; on his arrival, genius beat ye 
rience. 

Hiſtory is full of old generals nn, 
by young ſoldiers. The rule is, that in 
ſuch inſtances, the old commander paſſes 
only for unfortunate. For, in fact, with ſo 
much experience, how is it poſlible to be⸗ 
unſkilful . 

Age does not make one a greater ſtateſ: 
man no more than it does a great warrior. 
Would you compare Villeroy, grown grey. 
in the offices of ſtate, to ien enn 
TT” 

Every perſon. whoſe krowiedgy: is ac 
quired only by experience, will often give: 
very bad advice, becauſe that knowledge 
don't extend to the difference of the times, 
An old man is but too ſubject to reduce to 
his own prejudices all the notions that he 
has collected from the copious ſources. of. 
experience: beſides this, fruitfulneſs of ex- 
perience offering a prodigious variety of 
facts, produces an ne number of differ 


(10) 
ent reſſexions, whoſe apparent contradiction: 
genius alone can reconcile. 6 
| There are certain privileg'd ſouls, which 
| feem born with all the penetration that ex- 
perience can confer, like that goddeſs who 
iſſued compleatly arm'd from the brain of | 


Jupiter. 

X.III. | 
Is a man excuſable who ventures further 
than the third project? Yes, if he is a pro- 
_ 


wo 
Every man that thinks much, forms 
many projects; and every man that thinks 
ſenſibly, never projects but for himſelf. 
3 
Projectors commit the greateſt faults. 
Thoſe who never * at all, commit the 
moſt faults. 


| XVI. 

I have hugg'd my idea, I have ſurvey'd 
it on all ſides; I have cut it out, as it were, 
in ſquares: I have anticipated the pleaſure. 

Why 


5. +458 


=p 


er 
Why don't you execute your project? I 
have had already ſo mueh pleaſure in the 
imagining, arranging, and combining of 
it, that I can't have any in the execution. 

1 love Egle: I expect her with impa- 
tience; I deſire her ardently ; I ſee her with 
tranſport ; I embrace her with raptures; 1 
quit her with indifference, and renounce 
her with a kind of pleaſure. A natural 
image of the greateſt part of * 


XVII. 
"Tis of no ſervice to a ſuperficial ſtateſ- 
man to have a very ſure taſte. 
*Tis of no ſervice to a ſtateſman of little 
genius to have a great deal of wit. 
: XVIII. 


You are going to P——m, and will no 


doubt introduce your project. But to 


whom? To courtiers, who will repeat it 
without underſtanding it, will commend it 
without eſteeming it, will contradict it 
without judgment, will judge it without 
knowledge. 


B ei 


(12) 

There is no medium; you muſt either 
renounce your prepoſſeſſions, or the know- 
ledge of truth. 1 

I anſwer the projector; your counſt! is 


very proper for me, who find myſelf full of 
prejudices, | and am very much difpos'd to 


diveſt myſelf of them. But don't riſk it 


with every body: they will tell you, that 


renouncing what you call prepoſſeſſion, 
would be renouncing truth: you ſee how 
hard a taſk it will be to make them reliſh 


your notions, to whom you muſt firſt pro- 
poſe entering into a courſe of logick with 
you. The point where they are, is a thou- 


ſand leagues diſtant from the point where 


you would have them ; therefore don't rea- 
ſon with them: you muſt find in your 
_ purſe arguments more {imple and palpable: 


My Project! is extraordinary, and people 
laugh at it; the ſneerers are in the right 
on't: the extraordinary i is near a-Kin to the 


ridiculous. 


But 'tis admirable, * yet deſpis 'd; the 


{coffers are again in the right : nothing 


more 
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(13) 


1 more natural than to contemn what we ex 
XZ ceflively admire. 


But it is a prefound one, the criticks. 


have again. reaſon on their ſide z. diſtance of 


objects produces the ſame effect as their 
minuteneſs, that is, indifference or miſtake:. 


XX. 
Tis impoſſible to love labour without 


loving pleaſure. 


XXI. EP 

There are certain ſuſpicious minds, ſcared: 
at every thing-that has the face of novelty,. 
as if what is in uſe to. day, had not been. 
new yeſterday. Don't tell them you have- 
a project on foot; talk to them only of an 
enterprize: all your miſtruſtful ſpirits are 
generally govern'd by names. | 


XXII. 


Projectors! be clear in your. memorials : 
what is a principle in the eyes of a deep 
philoſopher, is an abſurdity in thoſe of a 
ſhallow ſtateſman. Be conciſe : your Judges 
are {o often jaded, that a memorial is de- 

monſtrative 


K | 
monſtrative the moment it oppo not 
tireſome. 

XXIII. 

Provided a projector be cunning, he may 
cafily appear deep. 

To ſpeak a great deal and ſay little, to: | £1 
impoſe upon the publick by a grave and 
ſpecious exterior, to avoid penetrating and Xz 
diſcerning eyes, to make a ſuitable and dex- 
terous diſplay of ſome ſuperficial know- 
ledge, to elude coming to an eclairciſement 
by a diſdainful filence, to deceive the vul- 
gar by ignorant or intereſted puffers, to 
cloak the ſtrongeſt deſires under the veil of 
the moſt perfect indifference : this is more: 

 than' ſufficient to. deceive women and the 
mob, and the whole world conſiſts of al- 
. moſt nothing elſe but the mob and women. 


XXIV. 


The greater the miſery of the people, the 
greater their ſubmiſſion; a horrid maxim 
which has ſerved but too often as a pretext 
for the execution of many projects, and 
which can n only be paralle'd by the follow- 


ing 
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tas). 
ing one: the more a people are 5 
the more induſtrious they are. 

Kings! fear nothing from a people, wien 
agriculture employs. Trade enriches, luxu- 
ry enervates, and arts amuſe; Tyrants | fear 
every thing from a people who have Og: 
to loſe. 

The moſt independent of all beings is a 
perfon who has paſſed from extreme liberty 
to extreine ſervitude, from extreme opu- 
lence to extreme miſery. | 

And the crueleſt creature alive, i 18 he wha 
is intirely taken up with the thoughts of 
his misfortunes.. A hundred thouſand men: 
will ſink before a people whoſe attack is 
madden'd by deſpair. 5 


3 XXV. | 

All the difference between the able ſtateſ- 
man and the bungling miniſter, conſiſts in 
the one's foreſeeing the effects of the moſt 


extenſive project, and the other's judging 


of the ſimpleſt project by the event. The 
former decides the ſucceſs, the latter is de- 
cided ks it. 


(16) 
XXVI. 

T am more upon my FRYER againft 
phlegm in a Projector, than 1 2 enthu- 
f _ 

The phlegmatic may deceive me, but 
the enthuſiaſt is the firſt deceiv'd himſelf. 

The one is dangerous, becauſe he has 
foreſeen and is prepared for my objections: 
the other has never dreamt that a ſenſible 
perſon could ſtart any : | his imagination has 
ſerv'd him ſo well as to ſurmount all obſta- 
cles, and ſmooth all difficulties. 

Coldneſs is the high road to obſtinacy; 
we muft not pretend to argue with mad- 
men, ſceptics, or the ſelf-ſufficient.. En- 
thuſiaſm naturally flags and ſubſides, be- 
cauſe the animal ſpirits which are the cauſe 
of it, are diſſipated and exhauſted; and the 
imagination once coob'd, is oon brouglit to 


reaſon. 
One can't ſee the endof the phlegniaicl 


man's s projects; they are trees, who are 
many years before they bear fruit: the pro- 
jects of the enthuſiaſt miſcarry or ſucceed 
at once, like trees which the art of the chy- 


miſt: 


-Y ſurvey objects ſideways, or in front? 


7h wilt covers almoſt in 1 ſame inſtant with f 
fruits and flowers. 


XXVII. 

Querie, whether it be more preferable to 
XXVIII. 

I ſnould be glad father ds k Neiville ex- 


amin'd this problem, Whether it be 
more advantageous to be governed by 
good ſenſe, than to be governed by 


genius? 

Whether the bold or che timorous man 
be preferable in a counſel? 

The man of a bold genius ſees nothing 
but the expediency of his project; he but 
half ſees its defects; he defies prejudices 
and pays no deference to authority : he al- 
Ways maintains that the ſafety any the ſtate 
is the ſupreme law. 

The timorous man is averſe to every 
thing that requires exalted views: what! 
ever appears to him ſingular, becomes ſuſ- 
picious: he is apprehenſive of futurity: he 


(1) 


is flow in all his proceedings: he always 
alledges, that the ſtate will eaſily ſupport 
itſelf by the ſame principles by which it has 


been ſupported hitherto. 
The true ſtateſman. ſteers the middle 
courſe between theſe two extremities. 


Whilſt he reſpects prejudices, he puts the 


laws in force: he compares the times; 
weighs the dangers and the hopes, the ad- 
vantages and the loſſes: examines with cau- 
tion, decides with wiſdom, executes. with 
courage, purpoſes with firmneſs, purſues 
kis point with conſtancy, and ſucceeds with 


applauſe. 
XXX. 
What has that project of yours brought 
forth? 
As much as that tree you have planted: 
wait therefore for the event. 


XXXI. 0 
The man of judgment forms uſeful, but 


not: extenſive, projects: it belongs only to 


the man of imagination to form vaſt and 
fublime projects. ; 
| I call: 


1 ne 


1 (=) 
a | Nee 
1 1 4 1 11 call a fine project, that whoſe parts 


| 
ö 
| 
| 
N 


an have all an intimate and neceſſary connec- 


tion one with another; all. whoſe wheels, 

A { Nesse see depend upon one ſpring, 

| 3 I actuated for the publick good. The ma- 

2Z chine once wound up, will go for whole 

* = ages; except one of thoſe revolutions, 

' F which change the face of all things, ſhifts: 

the principal ſpring. 

* There can't be too many projectors i in a 
nation where there are more things to do 

than there are already done, 


XXXIV. J 


A penetrating and' humane citizen, is in- 
cefuatly offended at the diforder that reigns. 
in his country. His humanity ſhews him 
= the faults of the adminiſtration, and his ſa- 
= gacity ſuggeſts. the means of redreſſing 
| them. Does he publiſh his intereſted views; 
bee paſſes for a * peed or an honeſt man 
cdhat dreams. 1 
1 | The 


(20) 

The good cardinal'F leury look'd upon. | 
the abbe de Saint Pierre but as a projector : M8 
would Peter the great have form'd the like: 1 
idea of him? 1 
Nature executed a maſterpiece of work- 

manſhipin forming the abbe de Saint Pierre; 
but ſhe committed a greater blunder. in the. 
placing of him.. He ſhould have been born. 
in Ruſſia, and not in F. rance, and have filbd 
the poſt of Lefort, or that of Bargeac, 


XXXV.. 


*Tis eaſier to raile to the higheſt pitch. of 
power a barbarous nation, than to draw a. 
civiliz'd-nation from a ſtate of mediocrity. 

What I admire in Peter the great; is not | 

his ſucceſs, but his reſolution and travels. 
After having civiliz'd himſelf, it was no 
difficult matter to civilize his ſavages; but 
the difficulty lay in, civilizing himſelf: for, 
it, He muſt have acknowledged himſelf a 
barbarian, 2dly, He muſt-have. confeſs'd 
it in the face of all Europe. gdly, He muſt 
have known the means of ſhaking off his 
barbarity.. 4thly, A moſt abſolute and de. 
potic emperor mult have determin'd him 
ſelf: 
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1 Aa ) 
n 9 ſelf to ſink to the low ſtate of the vileſt 
+I AF | mechanick. ;thly, He muſt have learn'd 
the difficult ſcience of quitting a throne 
which he could not fill with dignity, of 
S | abandoning a tottering throne without loſing 
it: in fine, he muſt have been born again. 
No: never did project proclaim a 1 
; 7 ſoul. 
The czar Peter muſt. have been a great 
man, ſince he ſtruck out a thought that had 
1 never been imagin'd in a country where 
there are fifteen millions of inhabitants; ſince 
he executed alone what a hundred of his 
predeceſſors had never thought of doing. 
When it was noiſed abroad that this 
prince had projected that ſcheme, all Eu- 
rope ſaid, the czar's out of his ſenſes. What, 
civilize the Ruſſians ! that's abſolutely im- 
poſſible. Notwithſtanding, Peter ſoon de- 
monſtrated to all Europe, that to perform 
impoſſibilities, a prince has nothing more 
to do than to reſolve it. 
What would he not have done in F. rance, 
ſays monſieur de Voltaire, were we to judge 
oy what he executed in Ruſſia? There he 
built 
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| 
3 built wich brick, elſewhere be would have 
built wirh marble. | 2 
Mioonſieur de Voltaire may perhaps be 
out in his conjecture. A philoſophick head 
1 may perhaps find more juſtneſs in the fol- 
ol lowing reflexion: by ſeeing what the king 5 
of Pruſſia executes, let us judge what ge 
| would have done in the czar's place. L 
Wl Were Peter king of France, he had per- 
haps neglected the ſciences, would only 
| have had half views, had gone bunglingly ® 
wo to work, or ſaid, Let the world rub on in its 
1 oon way. 1 
Tis incomparably ere to riſe to a cer- 
tain degree, than to raiſe from that degree 
to the point of perfection. And the point 
where perfection begins, is very remote from 1 
that where perfection ends. 
Lewis the XIVth had certainly never 
atchiev'd the wonders that Henry the IVth 
did: who, if tranſplanted to the age of 
Lewis the XIVth, had never ſignaliz d 
himſelf by performances equal to his. 
The following ſtory excellently charac- 
terizes Lewis the XIVth and Peter the Iſt. 


Lewis 


e RE 
wr 2 oh 


"XZ Lewis the XIVth went to fee at the Sor- 
bonne cardinal Richelieu's tomb: he was 
ſtruck with the beauty of the workmanſhip, 
commended the hand of Girardon, order'd 
his own buſt, ſettled a large penſion on 
XZ him, founded an academy of painting and 
ſculpture. Peter was likewiſe deſirous of 
ſeeing this maſter- piece of art: but inſtead 
of amuſing himſelf with admiring it coldly, 


„he ſprings upon the baluſtrade, throws him- 


4 ſelf upon the figure, embraces it, and cries 
g | out in tranſport, © O great man!] wert 
thou but alive. I would give thee half 
my dominions to learn how to govern 
c the other half.“ 
| It has indeed been ſaid, that Peter the It 
| was infinitely ſuperior to Charles the XIIth ; 
but we have not yet been told for what 
Z reaſon: it is, I believe, that Charles the 
XIIth loſt his time in conquering, and that 
Peter the Iſt employ'd . his in learning to 
govern. 


Charles 


— — — 


(.24,) 

XXVII. 
Charles 3 XIIth dated in his bo- 1 
Jes,” not becauſe they were badly con- 1 
certed, but becauſe they were ill executed. 


Sweden ſhould have had a Charles the 
XIlch to ſcheme, and a miniſter to direct 


the execution. 


His projects were fine, vaſt and won nder- Eo 
ful; but they ſeem'd to have been form'd RM 


amidſt thunder and lightning. 
_ Elevated with his firſt ſucceſſes, he ſaid: 
J muſt go there, and I will. He ſhould 
have ſaid, I muſt go there; but if I can t, 
where ſhall I go? 
Had the ſenate of Sweden been inveſted 
with the ſame authority it at preſent enjoys, 
Sweden would have been the ſecond king- 
dom of the world. A brave commander, 
a prudent council, a prince vaſt in his pro- 
jects, rapid in the execution, ſteady in 
diſappointments; a ſenate attach'd to the 
glory of the monarchy, but ſtill more to 
the good of the people. A hero that knows 
how to conquer, and a ſenate that can make 


a right uſe of the * 


Charles 


C8) 

= Charles, after having been maſter of the 
, 3H | ſenate, ſhould have become their lieutenant; 
formed by nature to think in chief, he was 


3 
—— 


made only to execute as a ſecond. 
XXXVII. 


2X There is no project how vaſt ſoever you 
imagine it, but may be executed, if it be 
vuell contrived, and well conducted; for it 
is impoſſible ſhallow underſtanding and im- 
. prudence can hold out RE He and 
genius. 
Cromwell was not a ſucceſsful villain , 
but a moſt dexterous, a moſt profound, 
- By the manner he had projected his 
ſchemes, he could not fail of dethroning 


the very inſtant of the unravelling of the 


beſt concerted meaſures, the beſt laid plans: 
Tou will ſee all the actions of his life tending 
"# 


tminate 1n the center. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and a moſt active villain. What a genius! 


his Sovereign. Follow him from the firſt 
moment of his appearance on the ſtage to 


piece, you will ſee the wiſeſt conduct, the 


that one point, as the lines of a Circle ter- 


C to 
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( 26 ) 


Give me a Stuart to whom God has given 


the ſoul of a Cromwell; and I will make 


him king of England. 
' 1/0 5KXKVAL 


The 3 diſdains projects which 
aim only at the advantage of his own 
nation, becauſe this intereſt is conſiſtent 
with his principles; he loves all mankind 
alike. E | 

The philoſopher 1 "0 no country, 


He will be no philoſopher it he had. 
does not ſacrifice a-remote kindred for one 


nearer. He does not forget relations out of 
His 
heart takes in all virtues, and his progreſs 
all mankind. M#*#*#*! how venerable art 


fight for thoſe that are beſors his eyes : 


thou in the eyes of the philoſopher ! 1 will 
ſubſcribe the following lines to the bottom 
of the picture of that virtuous citizen of the 


world. 


Non ille ſatis cognoſſe Sabine 
Gentis habit ritus: animo majora capacꝭ. 


Concipit & quæ ſit legum natura requirit, 


An 
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(27) 
An infallible way to be miſtaken in the 


the principal object as ſimple as poſſible. 
And a means as certain of failing in the 


parts of it toget her in front. 
XL. 
The madneſs of projecting is the mad- 


gneſs of ſuch as have nothing to loſe. Me- 
FF thinks this maxim is falſe. This paſſion in 


| F bitious; and the ambitious have a great 
deal to loſe. J 
= Miſery is induſtrious, but induſtry ſtops, 
whereas ambition never ſtops. It is a horſe 


whoſe very fatigues inſpire him with new 
ſupplies of ſtrengrh. 


Neceſlity is the mother of projects, and 
at the ſame time of every uſeful diſcovery ; 


jects to preſerve, indigence to acquire. 
C 2 * 


_ 


planning of a project, is the not making 


execution, is the not conducting all the 
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the higheſt degree is foun d only in the am- 


in affluence projects are only made for 
pleaſure; the honour of forming ſuch 2s 
tend to the good of the public, ſeems re- 
ſerved only for indigence. Opulence pro- hos 
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(28) 
Opulence makes the ſeed come up, indi- 
gence opens and expands it. 


"oh. 
Nothing 1s talked of but the independen- 


cy of a people, at a time where it is demon- 
ſtrated, that it would not make them more 


happy; and not a word of the independen- 


cy of kings at a time, where it is demon- 


ſtrated, that this very independency would 


make the people more free. 
XLII. 
I faw to-day a moſt deciſive, and alſo a 


moſt bewitching projector. To the real graces 
of expreſſion he joined the apparent ſolidity 


of argument. The delicacy of his thoughts 


does not interfere with their depth. He is 
always of your opinion, and always brings 
you over to his. It is a pleaſure to go 
aſtray with him; he is not always in the 
ſame compoſed ſituation, he ſometimes gives 


way to the ſallies of his paſſion, ſtrays and 
loſes himſelf, and again recovers by ſurpri- 


fing efforts of genius. He is a projector 


through indolence, and would be an excel- 
lent negociator by profeſſion ; through all 


his 
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his feigned modeſty, you may eaſily diſcover 
that he imagines himſelf capable of ruling 
an empire: And I would not give him the 
government of a village: He is the firſt 
hand in the world for tranſacting a delicate 
*X commiſſion, Give him a good plan, and 
depend upon the ſucceſs, if you can anſwer 
for his adding nothing of his own to it. A 
good project will loſe as much by paſſing 
4 | through his hands, as it will gain by paſſing 
1 IF through his mouth. 
XZ Moſt arts have been perfected; the 
| XZ art of governing is the only one that 
has remained imperfe&. 

XZ Arts have attained their perfection, be- 
2X cauſe the artiſts, of what country or age 
ſeoever, have always had the ſame object in 
their eye. The art of reigning has remain- 
ed imperfect, becauſe it has been exerciſed 


_— 
U 


by perſons who had not all the ſame in- 


X tereſt. Arts have been cultivated by perſons 
= who had a natural paſſion for them: The 


art of ruling has been cultivated only by 


thoſe whom fortune had inveſted with it. 
3 Royalty 
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could not do without a maſter; to reſtore 


( 30 ) 
Royalty has been conſidered as a burthen 8 
as a dignity ; it has been ſometimes conſi- 
dered even as a duty, but never as an art 


XLIV. 


The project of Brutus and Caſſius was 
ill concerted. They acted like citizens, not A A 1 
like ſtateſmen. I ö | 

The citizen ſaid: we muſt aflaſſinate i 
only Cæſar, becauſe Cæſar alone Apen 
us; the ſtateſman would have ſaid, we muſt © 
diſpatch Cæſar, diſpatch Antony, tie | 
the ambitious hopes of Octavius : It is not 
ſafficient to puniſh the tyrant, we muſt de- 1 
ſtroy tyranny z not enough to cut down the | 1 
tree, we muſt tear up the very roots of it. 
So ſaid Cicero, who was never in his le 3 
a ſtateſmen till it was too late. 

If Brutus and Caſſius had as much genius 
as they had greatneſs of ſoul, they would | 
have ſeen, that Rome im merſed in luxury 
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1ts liberty, they muſt reſtore its ancient 
morals. The reformation of manners which 
they never dreamt of, ſhould have been the 
baſs of their project. 


631) 
„ 
Let us not lament the lot of the projector; 


he fears, but he hopes ſtill more, and hope 


is the ſweeteſt of all paſſions : he is refuſed, 
but is not dejected: it is Marius fitting up- 
on the ruins of Carthage. He finds new 
pleaſures in his new projects; truſt his 
e and he will be ſoon comforted. 
The mind runs, flies, and fixes on the object 
the heart, preſents to it, 


XLVI. 


How came Theodore and Rienzi to get 
themſelves elected kings? ? becauſe they had 


a genius. Why was their reign ſo ſhort ? be- 


cauſe they had no head. 


XLVII. 


Excepting ſome truths, all the propoſi- 
tions that regard trade are problematical. 
Were princes ſincere, they would confeſs 


they are always of his opinion who ſpoke 


laſt; and if they do not always follow it, 
it is becauſe the deciſions of princes are not 
always their own ſentiments. 


& XI vin. 
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(32) 
XLVIII. 


Were we to weigh the greateſt part of 
new projects in the ballance of Montaigne, 
we ſhould be obliged to clap his motto to 


them; Que ſcai je? 


However, notwithſtanding this uncer- 
tainty, a country is not the leſs unfortunate 
for being governed by a narrow and con- 


tracted genius, who has but half views, or 


by a diffident and timorous one, who takes 


but half reſolutions. 
XLII. 

A uſeful project is ſometimes cried down 
only becauſe it is introduced by a foreigner; 
and it oftentimes happens that it is only 
becauſe it is preſented by a foreigner, that 


it is uſeful. 
Since trade has eſtabliſhed intimate con- 


nexions between the different nations of 


Europe, they have all loſt natural ſubjects, 
and have acquired foreigners. X 

The natives of a country have every where 
their mouths opened againſt foreigners» 


becauſe they are more induſtrious, that is to 
ſay, 


289 med 
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(33) 


1 ſay, better ſubjects. Their ſervices are their 
crimes. 


F oreigners would be leſs 4 a7 you, 


| 3 | were they leſs intriguing : I believe it; but 
were they leſs intriguing, they would be 
burthenſome to the natives. Now there 
can be no ballancing between contempt and 
envy, between pity and hatred. 


To whom does England owe its fine 


"X woollen manufactories. To the Waloons 


who took refuge there, under Elizabeth. 


To whom is Ireland indebted for its linnen 


manufactories? To the French, whom per- 
ſecution and poverty had forced thither. 
To whom does the king of Pruſſia owe his 
crown, and the means of ſupporting it? 
To foreigners whom the humane policy of 
the great elector had attracted thither, I 
ſhould never have done were I to enumerate 
all the advantages that foreigners have en- 
enriched thoſe countries with, who have 
admitted them. What then can be ob- 
jected to them? Their fortune? Their 
riches are thoſe of the ſtate. Their luxury? 
It introduces abundance. Their ambition? 


That is the common foible of all mankind. 
C 5 Their 
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„ 1 
Their advancement to the firſt employments! i 
They are capable of filling them with di- 
ſtindtion. Their attachment to their firſt 
country? They are attached to the ſtate 4 
affection and intereſt. Are not the Amaqueis, 
the Waloons, the French refugees, and the il 
Iriſh in France, as faithful ſubjects as the 4 
natives of the country itſelf, Diſperſe over | 9 
—_ country a hundred thoufand forcign- i 3 ; 
there will not be one in the ſecond | 8 
ti | I 3 

Henry the IVth, that great prince, who | PW 
committed ſo few faults, was guilty of a 4 
very great one, in refuſing the Moors of | ö 5 
Spain a ſettlement on the heaths of 5 
Bourdeaus 3 . 

The value of land eren in proportion 1 
to the number of its inhabitants. Why | 4 
then do the proprietors hate foreigners that | 
enrich them? 

Arts flouriſh, and trade 1mproves in 
proportion to the number of hands that cul- 
tiuate them. Why then do artiſts and 
traders hate foreigners, who by taking off | 
part of their labour, make that part they 
leave them turn out to greater advantage? 


Tx), 
The more a country is inhabited, the 
richer it is. What ſignifies it then to a 
prince, convinced of this maxim, that 
ſuch foreigners are of ſuch or ſuch a reli- 
gion, provided that religion recommends 
induſtry, and preaches obedience ? 

A nation is generally impatient under the 
government of foreigners z and that is very 
natural : However, there are circumſtances 
where a nation cannot be capable of govern- 
ing itfelf without ſubmitting to the govern- 

ment of foreigners. 


One might compile a large book, of the 
miſchiefs occafioned in nations by foreigners 


X that have governed them; one might ſtill 


compoſe a larger one of the wile regulations 
they have mare! 
The natives of a country are too much 
accuſtomed to the abuſes of the conſtitu- 
tion to redreſs them : they cannot be re- 
medied but by foreigners, who are the 
more offended by them, as they are the lefs 
familiariſed to them. In ſhort, the natives 
are better acquainted with the ſtrength of a 
country ; foreigners are more ſenſible of its 
weakneſs. Keep this in your eye, and you 
6-0 will 
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(36) 
will exactly aſſign to both parties the ſhare 
they ought to have in the adminiſtration. 


Trade is wholly got into the hands of 


foreigners. And why have you ſuffered 
them to engroſs it? Why has not your in- 
duſtry traverſed theirs ? 

A foreigner, who is at the head of affairs, 
and who does not love his maſter, is a mere 
novice. If he does not reſpect the privi- 

leges of the ancient nobility, he incurs 
the public hatred without the leaſt advan- 
tage: he excludes his poſterity from advan- 
tages which may one day be perhaps their 
only ſanctuary. Nothing but an extreme 
zeal, a zeal beyond the reach of ſuſpicion, 


for the intereſt, or for the glory of the 


prince, can juſtify certain ſteps, which tho' 
glorious in a. native, are deteſtable in a 


foreigner. 

There is no nation ſo averſe to receive 
its miniſters or heroes from foreigners, as 
that which gives to foreigners neither mi- 
niſters nor heroes, 


A foreigner has, you ſay, one motive 


| leſs to govern well; but there may be a 
foreigner in whom that want may poſſibly 
become 


„„ 
become an additional motive: For honour 
9 is very powerful. In general, I believe, that 
: 4 a foreigner of probity and capacity 
vill do a country more ſervice, than a 
native of capacity and — in the ſame 
eee | 

Foreigners attached to a country by pen- 
ſons, have no other ties but thoſe of inte. 
Xx reſt and gratitude. Theſe ties are very 
weak; but happily no ſtate is over-charged 
with ſuch incumbrances. Theſe ſubjects do 


| # not conduce to the advantage, but to the 


* 
8 


brilliancy of a nation; and that brilliancy is 
ſometimes productive of utility. They 
have a continual war to maintain againſt 
envy, becauſe the ſtate is never without 
{ perſons who want penſions, and ſeriouſly 
imagine that ſuch a penſion is no more than 
they deſerve. The greateſt mortification 
= ofa foreign penſioner is, to be confidered by 
the courtier as one that is ſkreened, by the 
Citizen as an adventurer, by the people as 
a drone, by men of buſineſs as an interloper. 
It is much worſe, when he is conſcious thax 
the courtier, the citizen, and the people 
are in the right, 
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deſtroy an empire, than there are to found 


a founder: It is a machine which one can- 


Let us run over ancient and modern hi- 
ſtory, we ſhall not find an inſtance of 2 
prince's ſetling a penſion of ſeven thouſand 8 
crowns on a man of learning, merely as 1 


— 


os * xy 2 
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man of learning. There have been greater 1 
poets than Voltaire: ; but never any ſo well Y | L 
rewarded, for taſte never limits its bounty. 3 
The king of Pruſſia accumulates favours on 
men of capacity, fpreciſely for the lame 8 1 
reaſons that induce a German prince to "8 
ſquander his bounties on a buffoon, or a YZ 
dwarf. 3 
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Are there more qualifications requiſite to 


it? A problem worthy of a philoſophical i 
pen. I maintain the affirmative; and I 7 
believe, that an uſurper cannot ſubvert a well 
ſettled empire, without having not only all | 
the talents of a deſtroyer, but alſo thoſe of 


not take to pieces, without being acquainted Þ 
with its mechaniſm, without being able to 2 
inn 


1 639 
4 I fit it up again: witneſs Cromwel, who in 
77 overturning the throne was able to eſtabliſh 
1 1 the admirable ſyſtem of * Engliſh conſti- 
tution. 
HA. 
# I would be willingly informed, ſays 
Madam de Puyſieux in the Second part of 
her Characters, p. 128, what the greateſt 
1 part of women do with a mathematician, 
a chemiſt, or mechaniſt ? Why, juſt what 
every woman that loves pleaſure does with 
every man that does not hate it. 
A - 1-467: Wb 
In general, we require too much capa. 
city for little employments, and require too 
0 MF little for great ones. 

f LIII. 

Let the world, ſay you, rub on its own 
way. The world does not move of itſelf; 
it is no indifferent matter what movement we 
give the machine, eſpecially when we lie 
X contiguous to a nation on the watch to 
9 calculate the degrees of its velocity; force, 
and motion, 
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An Engliſhman put the queſtion; whether 3 4 


the Czar Peter's project of nen 
and inſtructing his nation, was a good one? 
He is of opinion that. ſuch a project could 
be ſchemed only by a philoſophical head, 


and that it would have been rejected by a 
more philoſophical head. 


It is true, that as arts and ſciences do not 
tend to make a nation the happier, Peter 
would have done his people no great ſervice 
in reſcuing them from barbarity, if all other 
nations had been in the ſame ſituation, 
equally ignorant, and equally barbarous. 
But as the happineſs of a nation depends up- 
on the relation it ſtands in, with regard to 
its neighbours, the Czar could not have de- 


ſerved better of his ſubjects, than in ſetting 


them upon a level with their improved 
neighbours : The Swede was no longer for- 
midable when the Ruſſians enjoyed advan- 


tages equal to the others advancement in 


knowledge. Peter muſt have ſtolen the fire 
from heaven, to wreſt the ſuperiority from 
the Swedes. With this aſcendency it would 
have been very eaſy for Charles the XIIth 
to 
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iT > to conquer Ruſſia. N the Iſt was born 
A een very ſeaſonably, and his project 

1 Muitable to the circumſtances, 
1 1 j & Beſides, it was very good in itſelf : I have 
: Mm t now advanced, that arts and ſciences do 
not contribute to a people's happineſs ;. this 
vas only a ſuppoſition to keep clear of every 
8 i circumſtance, For it is no difficult matter 
to prove both by experience and reaſons 
x Tchat the ſciences are infinitely conducive to 
the happineſs of mankind. They brace the 
bonds of ſociety, and ſociety is certainly an 
advantage; they ſoften the manners, they 
q : reſcue man from idleneſs, and conſeqently 
from every vice. All arts are inſtruments 
. I of pleaſure, and ſo far means of happineſs, 
2 | e and Deſpotiſm prevail every where, 
1 4 where the ſciences are not cultivated. Europe 
is become more virtuous ſince it is more 
E enlightened; a civilized country may have 
U E leſs eminent virtues, but it has ſurely 
virtues in greater number. The ſciences 
1 muſt be neceſſary for our happineſs, ſince 
nature has given us ſo keen a reliſh for 
$ | them, as to rank them in the number of 
our 
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642 J 
our wants. To what purpoſe had ſhe laviſh. Y 
ed away all theſe talents, were they directe 3 
only to hurtful objects? „ 
This once being granted, there is roſs 2 
doubt but the project of Peter the Iſt wa} 3 
uſeful to his ſubjects. And the ſucceſ 3 
ſpeaks for him. By carrying the ſc: ence 
into his country, he at the {ame time carric/l 
along with them the taſte of pleaſures; 
and this taſte by degrees baniſhed the exceßſ 
of them. Crimes become more rare in pro- 3 
portion, as the mind is employed among 
a greater variety of occuapations. There i? 
at preſent among the Ruſſians more pol 
neſs, more honour, more decency, and con- 
ſequently leſs corruption. Tho' even a f ; 
projects of the Czar were productive of uo 
other effect than the ſoftning the yoke, «id 
reconciling the ſupreme ai to ch: 
laws, the reſtraining of arbitrary power, this ; 
were ſufficient to engage the applauſe o 
every tender heart. The cauſe of th: 
Ruſſian nation is the cauſe of human nature, 5 
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LIV. 


= < There needs only, ſays the Abbe 
FTrublet, a ſmall number of men of the 
a8 < firſt parts to think, invent, and com- 
2 mand.“ E/ais de Literat. & de Morale, 
Vol. II. Page 314. 

1e This propoſition of his, 18 not juſt, For 
there requires only few men of parts to 
command, but there muſt be many to in- 
vent, and there cannot be too many to think, 
1 LV. 


perfections, oddities and foibles. 
| : LVI. 

f - Ihe laſt lines of a courtier's will. My 
the © fon, you will never make your fortune, if 
3 < you do not inviolably fix on one plan. 
* This plan you will find in the hiſtory of 
my life. May you be as a happy, and more 

* wile, than I have been. 

Every day is not alike at court, do 
not therefore aſſume to-day the fame face, 
* the ſome air, the ſame character you had 
« yelterday. 


U 


Be 


Fools have vices ; men of ſenſe have im- 


e 
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6044 
He virtuous, at leaſt at heart; capacity 
is often diſgraced, but virtue never is, and 
never can be in diſgrace. Mm 

Integrity of heart, and juſtneſs of un- 
* derſtanding, are the greateſt obſtacles to 
* politeneſs : Nevertheleſs, my ſon, improve 
your heart and underſtanding. Conceal 
* your talents under the veil of a happy 
* mediocrity. If you have undefſtanding 
* you will paſs for a cunning, ſly, and dan- 
* gerous perſon, and perhaps for a man of ³ 
a bad heart, If you are @ fool, you will 
be judged incapable of tranſacting any 
affair; with wit, you will be hated; without 
* wit, you will be deſpiſed. Be therefore 
neither a fool nor a wit. 

If your talents tranſpire, you are un- 
done; let the great man never be ſeen or i 
* gueſſed in you. Why is the political | 
* ſyſtem of many councils defective and 
© uniform? Becauſe thoſe in power are 
* attentive in training up only ſucceſſors 
« that are like themſelves, whoſe likeneſs 1 is 

their misfortune. 

* Aſpire to the firſt employments, but 

do not aim at being a favourite, That 1s 
sda acquired 


bo 


= 
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anxiety, and loſt with deſpair. The diſ- 


grace would be ſupportable, could one 


comfort himſelf in the boſom of a friend. 
Let not the firſt faults diſcourage you; 


nor the firſt misfortunes deject you. In 


youth all faults are leſſons, and all miſ- 
fortunes are reſources. 

Do not deſpiſe the ſucceſsful; but never 
contribute to the deference that is paid 
mc; 

Talents, wealth, and employments 
give pretenſions to eſteem; but virtue 
alone gives a right to it. 

Get eſteem: but do not be eager to 


ſpread your reputation : The more it is 
* diffuſed the more problematical it be- 


comes; nothing is ſo prejudicial to one's 


fortune as to bring one's honour and repu- 


tation into queſtion. 

* Take care of falling into the madneſs 
of projects: Never form any yourſelf, and 
make your advantage of thoſe that are 


introduced by others. 


If you are obliged to chuſe, keep fair 


rather with a fool than a man of ſenſe. At 


© court 


acquired with difficulty, preſerved with 
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4 F 
court ſtupidity is more miſchievous than 
malice. Nothing is more ingenious than 
an exaſperated fool. - | 
Never make yourſelf enemies, and eſpe- 
cially timorous enemies. 4 
At court, merit riſes by cringing ang 8 : 
incapacity by impudence. Cringe there- 
fore with a little impudence. 1 
Be always on your guard againſt a per- 1 
ſon whom you know guilty of a known i 
villany. The heart of a man can no more 
be changed than his complexion. 3 
In whatever ſituation you are, behave 
with infinite circumſpection towards every 
thing that is only a courtier. I do not 
know any think more dangerous than an % 
idle perſon who deſires to make himſcli 8 
formidable. 1 5 7 
Do not deſire to be promoted before 
« you become a man of conſequence. Per- 
ſuade the public that whilſt you can ſet 
no bounds to your ſervices, you can 
without difficulty limit your ambition. 
May you, my ſon, be happy and a man 2 
of honour, an eſteemed courtier, and an 
eſtimable citizen. 1 
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The more powerful a prince is in his 
ewn country, the leſs he is ſo with foreigners. 
lhbe ſame cauſe that increaſes his power at 
home, annihilates it abroad. 


LVIIL 


EF To have a religion, to be without morals, 
is not only a ſign of a bad heart, but alſo 

of ſmall underſtanding. It is believing that 

the moſt ſublime virtue is not incompata- 

ble with vice; this is the moſt dangerous 

and moſt abſurd kind of herefy. 

A prince is very unfortunate if he has no 

religion, becauſe it is very difficult for him 

to be an honeſt man, and ſtill more to ap- 

3X pear fo. He ought therefore at leaft to pre- 

tend to have religion, to ſecure the hearts 

of his ſubjects, and the confidence of 
| foreigners. A private perſon who is a 

4 hypocrite is a deteſtable wretch; an un- 

| believing prince, who is no hypocrite is a 

very. paultfy politician. 

One might ſay to princes who renounce 
| the outward profeſſion of the religion ſettled 

in 
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ever neceſſary virtues than the examples we 


not appeared neceſſary. 


. (48) 
in their dominions : You have no religion | 
yourſelves, but would you chuſe your ub. | 
jects ſhould have as little as you? 

Nothing throws a greater contempt upon 


have of great princes to whom they have | 


I once heard a ſenſible man ſay : © I would 
be once burnt for the chriſtian religion, | 2 ; 
and twice burnt for the catholick. It 3 
* would be an enterprize worthy a phil 3 | 
< phical prince to inſtruct his people in ſuch 
a manner as to be diſpoſed to die twice | 
for the firſt principles, and once only for I 

the ſecondary ; ; ſuch a people would be 1 
more virtuous and more tolerating— 


A ſtate will be more flouriſhing if the 
projects of the prince tend to his own glory ; 
but it will be more happy if his ſchemes | 
aim at the public good. An empire will | 
always get more by being governed by a 
citizen than by a heroe, by a humane heart 
than by a ſuperior genius. Suppoſe an equal 
degree of capacity, the patriot king will 
perform 
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perform greater things, and commit leſs 
faults. Senſibility of heart has always a 
juſtneſs of ſentiment, becauſe it has not 
time enough 1 to make refined reflexions. 


LX. 
The preſident de Monteſquieu has open- 
ed the principles of the three different 
governments; but theſe principles do not 
extend to the different nations of Europe, 
for there is no longer in Europe either 
monarchy, or democracy, or deſpotiſm. At 

IJ 7 | preſent every thing is mercantile. Laws, 
<< regulations; the marine, finances, all have 

chat object in view. The principle of inte- 
reſt is the principle of all ſtates. If we ex- 
= cept Turkey and another country, till 


che ſupreme legiſlator. 

b | The laſt century was that of honour, be- 
X ©2ule the government was military. The 
= p:<lcat is that of intereſt, becauſe the govern- 
ment is mercantile. There is now leſs 
2 brilliancy in our actions, but more humani- 
W ty in our manners, and what is more ſur- 
prizing, with a paſſion for riches, which 
- 6 nm 
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one would imagine capable of mine every Bf 1 
other ſentiment, we have a great deal of 
"that general virtue which takes in the lov | 
of all mankind. There is not ſo much ele- 3 
vation in our ſouls, but more n in Y 
our minds. 4 
I am extremely fond of thoſe mica ſupe. 1 
rior to every thing but infamy ; the ſtate 
cannot have too many of them ; but I au 
not leſs in love with thoſe gentle, eaſy, 
and ſagacious minds, ſuperior to every thing 
but indigence, and the ſtate cannot pro- 
_ duce too many of them. 1 
From democracy to monarchy, from! 4 4 
monarchy to limited deſpotiſm, from limited 
deſpotiſm to military government, from 
military government to the republican, 
from the republican to the monarchical: 
This is what is called the political circle: 
This is what has always been, and alway: 
will be under the temperate zone. 


: _—_—— 

A prince who does not reſpect the law 

is very weak. They are his greateſt ſecu - 
rity when the laws do not protect the ſub r 
Ba 


* 
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1 ject, who will protect the ſovereign? His 
auards. f 
A monarch's ſafe amidſt ten thouſand hands, 

: A tyrant *midſt his guards unguarded ſtands. 
| The majeſty of the laws ? 

1 Who violates, can ne'er invoke the laws. 
Fear? 
In deſp'rate ills, no farther ill to fear. 
Force? | | 
All force is vain againſt perfidious hearts | 


There is none of _ petty German 
princes, how inconſiderable ſoever he be, 
Fw ho does not form projects of trade. Theſe 
projects generally vaniſh in ſmoke, either 
becauſ: theſe princes have undertaken be- 
ond their abilities, or undertaken with too 
much œconomy, or with too much preci- 
pitation. The greateſt part have calculated 
the produce, before they have diſtintly 
laid out their plan. 
Great projects ſucceed one another very 
rapidly in little ſtates, becauſe the princes 
re replaced by ſucceſſors who delire to have 
their eſtabliſhments, and their glory to 
92 themſelves, 
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themſelves, and who ſay upon their ac. 


cefſion to the government, 


And we too are 


LXIV. 


difficult. Moſt princes * reigned a 
they at firſt promiſed to reign. 5 
A philoſophical people may read the hi- 
ſtory of a king's reign in the hiſtory of t. 
firſt month of his adminiſtration. ; 
All princes are accompliſhed before thei 
acceſſion to the Throne. Their infancy; Y 
is full of prodigies. Their courtiers diſperk: 


their reputations to the fartheſt corners 9 | 
their kingdoms. The people conceive hope 


on the promiſes of courtiers, who know ver 3 

well that there is nothing to be hoped in 

but for themſelves. 7 4 
The words, the ſentiments, the at 


which eſcape young princes, whilſt they a 


yet ſubjects, are for the moſt part deciſivi 
In a tender age, we are not yet — I 
with the wretched art of maſking ourſclv Y 


Nature always diſcovers itſelf before real 2 . 


Seneca and Burrhus had foreſeen the cru Iz 
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E (587 
and bloody reign of Nero: They had re- 
marked in their pupil, a low and ſavage 
heart. It is Tacitus relates the fact. Per- 
haps it is a conjecture which does too much 
honour to the judgment of Seneca and 
Burrhus; and do not doubt but if Tacitus 
had been in their place, that great man 
would have foretold all the miſeries that 


j. voere to befall the Roman empire. 


Lewis the XIVth when a child, was har- 


rangued by the parliament, He made their 


deputies no aniwer. His governor repre- 
W ſented to him, that this ſilence was very 
FX mortifying to a body whoſe zeal he ſhould 
have commended. © That is true, replied 

the young monarch in a very mortified 
* tone, but nothing occurred to me worthy 
of myſelf.” If this fact is falſe, thoſe that 
invented it were well acquainted with Lewis 
the XIVth; if it be true, it was eaſy for the 


"XX governor to foreſee that this prince would 


| be fond of glory ; would be ambitious; that 
he would ſay and undertake great things; 


that he would be jealous of his dignity; 
that he would take a ſignal vengeance on 


the ſlighteſt affront; that he would ſuppott 
| his 
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his right of precedency by an army of fifty 7 | 
thouſand men. That he would be exceſſive. 
ly deſirous of flattery and applauſe ; that 7 3 
while he was tranſported, that the wiſeſt 8 
nation in Europe acknowledged the 
grandeur of his power, he ſhould be morti- 
fied not to give it equally proofs of the 7 
greatneſs of his ſoul ; that his court would 4 | 
be the refuge of kings, and his capital the i 
center of arts; that he would overlook 
many faults in ſuch of his miniſters as would 
make him ſpeak with dignity ; that in 4 
diſaſters, he would ſooner reſolve to bury : 
himſelf under the ruins of his throne, than 
ſet his hand to what derogated from his : 
honour ; in a word, that he would be the 3 
'very man he was, that is, without diſpute | 4 
the greateſt of all princes, if the love of | 
glory in him had been tempered with a | 
greater love of juſtice ; or, to ſpeak more 
juſtly, if his FONTS had been equal to his | « | 


capacity. 
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EDDY. | 
The venality of employments made all 


true Frenchmen murmur. It was the avarice 
| of 


| (-55 ) 
= of princes, and the MAR of the. times 


: propagated and maintained it. I am forry 
for the honour of policy, that it is not one 

2 of its productions: It would be its mater 
| f piece. : 


It is aſtoniſhing that there ſhould be a 


and yet the judgments are not bought 
WT where induſtry is encouraged by employ- 
ments, and where the employments are not 
vilified. 


7 their prince. 
This venality in filling up the bench of 


of the greateſt excellencies of the French 


happen in Denmark. 
LXVI. 


T̃Yhbere is perhaps no project more pro- 
blematical than that of Mareſhall de Vauban. 
; D 4 According 


WT that introduced it, the ſame cauſes have 


nation, where the right of judging is ſold, 


Something till more aſtoniſhing is, that 
this nation buys the right of being ruined, 
and knocked in the head for the ſervice of 


judicature, and of military promotions, is ane 


police; ; and this great perfection would be 
one of the greateſt misfortunes that could | 
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According to his opinion the general tithe | 
upon people's fortunes, may very nearly 
defray all the expences of the ſtate. His | 


ſcheme was at firſt rejected, afterwards tried, 


then adopted in part, at laſt ſet aſide, but 
executed under another form and another ll 


denomination. 


This reflexion proves equally, that a 
projector ſhould never be diſcouraged, and 


that a man of quality does not debaſe him- 
ſelf by entering into the detail of the 
finances. 

This detail is perhaps the only © one that 
requires a great genius. Sully, Colbert, 


Law, Mac hault; what heads! Theſe were 


all nothing elfe but comptrollers gene- 7 
ral. It is eafy for a prince to fill up a title, % 
but hard to fill up a place. In a minute be 


may have a thouſand ſchemers; but in „ 


twenty years he will not find one miniſter. 
The finances are almoſt every he: e badly 


adminiſtered, leſs through the incapacity f 


thoſe employed, than through the uncer- 


tainty they lie under of being long employ- 


ed. What great enterprize can he undertake 
who is in dread every moment of being 
| ordered 


2, 


"LS 


(57) 
ordered to give in his accounts? ? what pro- 


babiliry of his working for his ſucceſſor ? 


The greateſt part of uſeful projects are ſlow 


in the execution. The cure takes up ſom2 


time; the pallatives may be applied in an 


inſtant ; inſtead of labouring for the intereſt 


of the ſtate, the miniſter labours for his 
own glory; he might enrich his citizens 3 
and he only dazles his prince. At every 
© inftane the ſolid is ſacrificed to the brilliant: 
He choſes to enjoy. 

"LAYIL 


I mightily like the humour of that perſon, 


who, vexed at his wife's barrenneſs, ſaid, 


* I cannot have heirs to my name, to my 
fortune, or to my honours : Well, to be 
revenged on nature, I will give maſters 


A 


8dWdo my country, and to be revenged of my 
wife, I will give heirs to my king. He 


did fo, and did well. , 
-Y Mazarin and Miche ten, have often bun 


compared ; but never was a more improper 


Parallel, for Mazarin was not a great man, 
but a miſer. 
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Richelieu, who was a good judge of men, 
had no eſteem for Mazarin, yet he employ- 
ed him; and how many perſons did he 
employ, preciſely becauſe they deſerved no | 

eſteem ? He was wont to ſay of him, if I had 
2 mind to cheat the devil, I would ſend him 
Mazarin. Mazarin was not a great man, 
but a dexterous man. And he was not even 
that in the opinion of Don Lewis de Haro, 
who found him too crafty in his negocia- 
tions. The peace of the Pyrénées is his 
maſterpiece for the conſequences, and the 
peace of Munſter for the reality. 
Italian cunning might ſtill paſs in that 
age, when the principles of ſound politicks 
were not well known. At preſent the Ma- 
chiavelian would excite the deteſtation of all 
Europe, without engaging its admiration. 7 
The abhorrence that we ſhould be apt to 
ſhew for ſuch a miniſter as Mazarin, would * 
not even leave him the PoE of dexte- 
rity. 

He is praiſed for not ſhedding blood; 
but it is without conſidering that his prede- 
ceſſor had left him very little to ſned. Be- 
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ſides, it is praifing him only for not having 


committed crimes. | |» 
France. muſt have been ntl by ae 


cruelties of Richelieu, ſince ſhe could not 
find a juſter encomium to beſtow on his 
ſucceſſor and pupil, than that of not having 


made her entirely miſerable. Would it have 


been ſaid that Mazarin was ſparing of blood, 


it Richelieu had not been laviſh of it. It is 
only in Turkey, in China, and in countries 
where oppreſſion is perpetual, that it is the 
greateſt glory of a 2 not to be an _ | 


4 


preſſor. 

Let people aſcribe to the misfortinns of 
the times, and the neceſſity of making ex- 
| amples, the cruel inſtances of cardinal de 
Richelieu's vengeance; however, he may 
be juſtified by the happy effects they pro? 


duced, ſuch as the ſettling and extending of 
3 the regal authority: For my part I condemn 
im, as every good heart muſt; and aſſert 
that there is no violence for which ſuch 


2X maxims won't apologize. And perhaps I 
ſhould queſtion, whether that miniſter, who 


has been ſo ſerviceable to France and Europe 


in humbling the houſe of Auſtria, has done 
D 6 his 
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his country and prince any ſervice, by en- 
larging, the bounds of the royal authority 
within the kingdom, in contempt of all ſuch | 
laws as were provided to limit and mitigate 
it. 
Hie Wa an act of the higheſt poli- 
ey in bringing down the independant power 
of the grandees, fo that at this time we ſee 

no remains of it. It was a political ſtep to 
take from the proteſtants all their ſtrons 
holds. A political ſtep to remove from ü 
employments the princes of the blood, and 
reduce them to the condition of op 
5, ſubjects. | 5 
Baut were not theſe diſpoſitions ſufficient 
to enlarge, and ſettle the regal anthorit ? 
Where was the neceſſity of making it abſo- 
lute ? Did not he hurry things from one 
extreme to another? Did not he change the 

fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom ? 
I do not examine whether the abolition of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates was an act of wil- 
dom and deep policy; but I may boldly 
advance that inſtead of humbling the parlia- 
ment, it had been better to leave it a little 
of that ſmall ſhare which the aſſemblies of 
2 the 
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tte ſtates had in the legiſlation. Every true 
- E Frenchman is now ſenſible of the expediency, 
and even neceſſity of it. However remote 
they may ſeem to be from that point, yet 
they muſt return back to it: That will be 
the caſe when the male adminiſtration of 
the finances, when an imprudent violation 
of the laws ſhall have opened people's eyes, 
upon the wiſdom and the truth of remon- 
ſtrances that have been too long diſregard- 
ed. EET. Den ieee, FR SO 
What has the cardinal Richelieu's poli- 
cy produced? It executed with violence, 
| what trade would have performed .more 
ſlowly and more uſefully. Policy was like 
a torrent that bore down all before it: Trade 
would haye been like a fruitful ſtream that 
would have diffuſed every where fertility and 
| abundance. 
"XZ Tho a zealous partiſan for the regal autho- 
X rity, yet I cannot help admitting this pro- 


„ 
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ſhare in the legiſlative power, France had 
without doubt been the richer, for the credit 
of the ſtate would have been more extenſive 
as it would be leſs in danger. Greater riches 
would 
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(629 f 
would give proportionable power to the 
nation. The royal authority therefore, ſuch 
as eſtabliſhed by Richelieu, was, prejudicial to 
the real power. Richelieu therefore has ; ] 
laboured for himſelf, for Lewis the XIIIth, 


and if you will for his own age; but no: ll 


for the French, nor for Lewis the XVth, 
nor for poſterity. . 6 

The cardinal de n had acquired 3B 
more true glory, if inſtead of amuſing him- 


ſelf with clearing up court intrigues to in- 


creaſe the king's power, he had formed the b 

marine, and improved trade according to the 
plans that had been laid down in the 
preceding reign. He had not examined 
thoroughly the genius 5 of the Nation that he | 1 
governed: He thought with the mob, in 
this particular. He conceived the French 

capable only of trifles, of agreeable arts and 
intriguing. Colbert knew theni better. A 
miniſter who lies under the popular errors of 

his times deſerves doubtleſs ſome excuſe: 
But a miniſter who can ſee theſe miſtakes, 
and who inſtead of thinking as the age or 
nation he lives in, brings over that age 


and 


and nation to think as he does, ſuch a man 
aeſerves the higheſt encomiums. 

= Father Joſeph has been ſet above WE Te 
de Richelieu: This is an unwarrantable 
paradox. The cardinal was a ſtateſman, and 


Ho genius : The capuchin was only an in- 
=D criguer, and for that nothing is wanting but 
activity and meanneſs of heart. 


and impenetrable emiſſary, entirely devoted 
to his deſigns, who had ſome morals, but no 
religion, capable of being his confident with- 
out becoming his rival, whoſe talents he might 
8 employ without fearing his ambition. A man 
whom no-body could diſtruſt, and yet who 
ſhould deceive every body. Who could 
| ſupport him in affairs of conſequence, and 
| have the direction of the leſſer. Who was 
| to confer with ſpies, while he treated with 
foreign miniſters. One who could gouſe his 

reſolution in diſaſters, Land reſtrain his im- 
petuoſity in ſucceſs, upon whom he might 

throw all the odium of certain ſteps, with- 
out fearing his carrying off the glory of 
1 | his 


© Ln 


co be fo requires penetration and ſuperiority : 


Cardinal Richelieu could not do without 
J father Joſeph. He wanted a ſimple, active 
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his greater actions, whoſe heart was impe. il 


netrable to foreigners, whoſe birth was ſup- 


portable to the great, whoſe function im- 


poſed on the people, and whoſe devotion 


gained upon the king; one in ſhort who loved 
France entirely, and whoſe ſentiments per. 
ſuaded him that he might recal him to life 


in the moment of his expiring, by faying 


only, Courage father, Briſſac is taken.“ 


There are no more father Joſephs, be. 


cauſe there are no more Richeſieus; and 
who knows but the world is the happier for Wo 


it. Wat : 
It is reported that this miniſter finding 


he wanted a man of confidence, was in 
ſome ſuſpence whether he ſhould chooſe him 
among the Capuchins, or among that 
ſociety which is ſo fruitful in men of fire 
parts and genius. The high reputation of 
that ſociety in politicks, was what prejudiced 
them in his opinion, becauſe he very clear- 
ly ſaw that this reputation would be a great 
hinderance to his deſigns. He therefore 
fought out a Jeſuit among the Capuchins i 


this is a mere 5 but yet a very ſenſible 
fiction 
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IX tion. The chooſing a Jeſuit would be 


laying white upon white, meta] upon metal, 


and acting contrary to the firſt principles of 
politicks and heraldry.” 
Cardinal de Richelieu and Father Joſeph 


were entirely cut out for the parts they 
acted; they were the firſt hands in the 


world, cach in his ſphere. Shift their parts. 


and you miſplace their talents, and bring 
chem down to mediocrity. Richelieu had 
a5 too great a ſoul not to be inferior to the 
Capuchin; and Joſeph too little a foul not 
to fall ſhort of the cardinal. 

| © What is the reaſon that the one continued 
not always a pious drone, and the other a 


wretched polemic, or a paultry ſcribler of 


plays? Ts there in the political world a ſecret 
ſpring which always raiſes ſuch to the 
government of the ſtate, as are born to form 
its deſtiny ? There arc indeed many men 
but few great men miſplaced. I am ratu- 


rally timorous, ſaid Richelicu, I never 


dare undertake any thing, till T have made 


* - ſerious and repeated reflexions on it; but 
& 


N boldly 


% 
* 
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after having taken my reſolution, I execute 
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„ 


La 


. boldly, I pufh a tmy point, I overturn all, | "® 


9 


BY "i x 
_— 
1 


I mow down all before me, and then 


cover all with my red cloak,“ Mem. de 


* 


ſelf. 


Montehel. Theſe word sare a key to the 
whole hiſtory of his miniſtry, and a proof 
that a man may know and deſcribe him- 


One reflexion more before I have done. 


Mademoiſelle de 


could not take off . 


her eyes from a picture of the king done mY 
by Pilo: If we are fond of thinking, 


we cannot quit Richelieu; had he not 
been prime miniſter to Lewis the XIIIth, 


that prince would not have had a worſe ſub- 


ject. That very man who carried the royal | 
authority ſo far, would have deſpiſed it. If 


he had not been in power to humble the | 


grandees, he would have joined them to | 
humble the king.- He would have har- 1 

raſſed France had he not governed it. Had 
he not been ſovereign maſter at court, he 4 i 


would have embroiled it by his intrigues: 
He would have been the ſoul of all the diſ- 
affections that he reconciled, of all the con- 


ſpiracies that he prevented, of all the re- 
bellions that he ſtifled. Who would imagine 
that 


; 
9 | 


IN 


(67) 
that he who taught the French obedience, 


could not obey himſelf? He would have 
"XZ ſhed leſs blood, if he had not been per- 


XZ fuaded that the rebels were as ambitious as 


| himſelf; his genius conqeured them, and his 


heart RE y them. Richelieu ſhould have 


made his appearance in a very mean, and 


RH abject, or in a ſuperior, and elevated ſphere, 


a dangerous citizen, a glorious king, ſuch 


is his character; he ſhould have had a 
country parſonage, or the prime miniſter's 


1 place. It would have been very much to 
| the honour of Lewis the XIIIth, that the 


high promotion of Richelieu had been the 
effect of free choice, and unbiaſſed reflexion, 


that he had been enough acquainted with 
the human heart, to obſerve that his con- 


f iding in the biſhop of Lucon attached him 
to his intereſt, and that no man was fitter 


to fix the throne than he who was capable 
of overturning it; and to make uſe of 


Tully's expreſſion in monſieur de Voltaire's 
Tragedy of Rome delivered. | 


To kindlein his ſoul fair virtue's flame, 
Her voice alone can noble ſouls reclaim. 
LXIX. 
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LXIX. 


The fortunate ſhun, and hate one another: 
the wretched love, and ſeek each other: 
Monſieur de Maurepas had rather live with 
monſieur de Chauvelin than with the moſt 
favourite courtier at Verſailles. 

That would be an exceeding curious book 
of memoirs, that could oblige the world 
with an exact and circumſtantial detail of 
the converſations of de Fouquet, and de 
Lawzun, in the priſon of Pignerol. 

What is moſt mortifying to a diſgraced 
miniſter, is not the loſs of friends, nor the 
loſs of favour, nor his exile from court, 
nor the inſolence of a populace, alway: 
cruel to the unfortunate 3 but his removal 

from his office. He was inceſſantly com- 
plaining of being quite jaded with buſineſs, 
and his being diſcharged from this load is 
what creates the anguiſh of his heart. It it 
not envy that torments him, but curiofity; 
he is not wretched becauſe he has no ſhare 
in tranſactions of the court ; but purely 
becauſe he is in the dark about them, and 
does not any longer ſee the playing of 
the 


( 69) 
the ſprings which he himſelf put in mo- 


tion. 
Therefore when after the death of Charles 


the VIth, monſieur de Chauvelin ſaid, that 


he would conſent to live only three days, 


provided on the firſt he aſſiſted at the council 
of France, the ſecond at the council of 


Spain, and the third at the council of 


England, he did not in this advance an 
abſurdity; he only expreſſed in a natural 
manner, a natural and almoſt indelible ſen- 

timent. 5 
Diſgrace, as it reſtores the miniſter to 
himſelf, and to his family, reſtores him to 
a ſtate of inactivity. He might be happy 
if his employment had not ſpoiled his under- 
ſtanding; every thing that is not a ſtate 
affair appears but trifling in his eyes; in 
vain does he call in philoſophy to his aſſiſt- 
ance. Philoſophy cures the foibles of the 
heart, but not the diſeaſes of the mind. 
If kings knew how harſh diſgrace was, they 
could never reſolve to inflict ſo heavy a cala- 
mity, or to ſpeak more juſtly, they would 
never. admit any to their confidence, but 
perſons 
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3 
perſons whom they could not diſgrace with. 
out diſhonouring themſelves. 


LXX. 


A negociator who has the misfortune to 
be reputed cunning, is fit only to draw up 
inſtructions. He can no longer act in perſon, 
he will treat by others with leſs glory, but 
with more ſucceſs. 

Eloquence and negociating are ſo far alike 
that the famous precept of the rhetoricians 
is equally applicable to both : the higheſt 
r of art is the concealing our art. 

There are negociators who lie under the 
misfortune of paſſing for cunning, without 
having the advantage of being ſo in reality, 
Their whole cunning lies only in their phy- 
ſiognomie miſinterpreted, becauſe it is dark 
and unintelligible. This reputation anticipa- 
tes their arrival wherever they go to reſide; 
alarms the councils; ſpreads a diffidence; 
confuſes even the moſt ſimple affairs, and 


makes them miſcarry even * they 


are ſet a foot. 


LXXI. 


1 
ILXXI. 


One muſt have more capacity to ſtrike 
out into a new branch of trade, than to 
grow rich in that trade when once eſtabliſh- 
ed. roy 3 | 417 
It is a fair wager of two to one, that he 
= who firſt laid the ſcheme cannot grow rich 
nin it, and that he who grows rich in it, 
vuill not be able to bring it to perfection. 
= A miniſter will hardly find any thing, 
among monied men but money. The 
greateſt part of merchants have but two or 
three maxims, the painful fruits of a long 
BY courſe of experience. They have but one 
way of ſurveying objects. If they are de- 
ceived in their firſt judgment, they do not 
recover; we muſt wait till an unhappy ex- 
perience opens their eyes when they are 
ruined. i 
A man of quality, who has a genius for 
buſineſs, will always underſtand a project 
of trade better than an experienced 
merchant. The genius of buſineſs compre- 
hends every thing, ſees every thing : The 
genius 
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„ 
genius of the merchant ſeldom paſſes the 
bounds of his private intereſt. 

It is therefore as uſeleſs to conſult 
merchants upon projects of a great extent, 
as itis prudent to conſult them on certain 
particulars, of which they are competent 


judges, and of which even they alone ate b 


capable to judge. 


One exceſs is corrected only by another: 


formerly nothing was communicated to 
them, becauſe they were conſidered only 


as mere pieces of clockwork, fitted up only 1 : 
to get money; at preſent they are conſulted 
in every thing, as if all the prudence and 


doe. 
ON POE RES AS > 8 
7 


5 


capacityin ihe Jon had taken refuge oni 


in their counting-houſes, tho? it be clearly 


proved that all their ſkill and -knowleds: {ME 
conſiſt only in a little reflexion, and a long 


cuſtom of walking in a particular road. 


Flattered to ſee themſelves almoſt ne 
ceſſary to the adminiſtration, they have at- 
tempted to figure it in the world; and ther 
have gone almoſt ſo far as to perſuade us 
that their profeſſion is noble. They had: i 


right indeed to ſome conſideration ; bu 
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3 1 
BY they have had the aſſurance to pretend to 
chat reſpect which is the only recompence 
ES reſerved for capacity, virtue, and ſignal 
BS frvices; ſo that this order of men, very little 
conſidered by our forefathers, are in too 
1 high reputation at preſent. 

The man of quality, covered with blood, 

ES with ſweat and with duſt, meets every where 
in his way a ſet of rivals who glory in not 
being like him. He ſees that honour is a 


erime: how can he help crying out in a juſt 


rivals: I have left you riches; but I have 
reſerved honours for myſelf. Pay a proper 
deference to this only patrimony I have re- 
g ; ſerved, or I will chaſtiſe your inſolence. 

The ſure method to ſtifle generous ſenti- 
ments, the love of one's country, the attach- 
nent to the prince, in ſhort to dry up the 


the merchant, to humble the gentry. Do 
ou deſire to reign only over groveling ſouls? 


Pppreſs the ancient nobility, but do not 
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chimera, poverty ridiculous, noble ſenti- 
ments unreputable, a great name a kind of 


t of indignation? Hence ye wretched 


Jources of great virtues, is to countenance 


ive them ſucceſſors: for ſuch is the pre- 
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preſſion: you deſire only ſlaves; and that 


humane hearts an act of benevolence never 
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(74) 
valency of this chimera, that you would he 
ſoon forced to have recourſe to the like op. 


would be ſaying to futurity : Give birth 
to heroes,” Epiſtles to the king 9 Mar. 
montel. Þ- 
Do not let me be onus of debaling 7 
trade, and thoſe that carry it on. How 
can that be my intention, who am perſuaded, 
that all men of capacity have one coinmo Mi. 
Point of perfection and equality; who an . 


acquainted with ſo many generous ſoul, 


whom intereſt has not ſpoiled, and who | | 


=o 


ſolicited in vain, and who have heard al 
Europe atteſt that the moſt able merchat 
in France, Mr. Du, Verney, is at the fame ji 
time a great ſtateſman, and would be a f 
occaſion, a great warrior. | 
ILXXII. 3 

* belongs only to ſuch as have. a viola 
propenſity to vice to Practiſe gteat virtues 5 
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LXXIII. 


his perſon, not for the PEG: whom he 
enſlaves. 


All conquerors have made laws; philo- 


| 4 ſophers only have made wiſe laws. 


To make laws is the work of neceſſity, 


[oftentimes the work of ty ranny, ſometime: 


the product of a moment. To reduce laws 


to a ſyſtem is the work of benevolence and 
'Y 1 philoſophy. | 


A code, whoſe form was ſyſternatical and 


the foundation not fo, a code, where every 
ching was abridged, becauſe nothing had 
been ſifted; a code; where one ſhould lay 
6 down equitable rules, and yet declare that 
. Wie ſtill reſerved himſelf a right of aboliſhing 
chem; without fixing the bounds of the 
| arbitrary, 


E 2 


he firſt laws are for the moſt part de- 
Fective, becauſe they were made at the firſt 
'Y ang of ſocieties, by the firſt men, and 
; | in the firſt ages. 
= The firſt kings were the Keidel Their 
avs are ſubject to a reviſal, becauſe it is to 
# de preſumed, they were uſurpers, and that' 
n uſurper makes laws for the ſecurity of 
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(76) 
arbitrary, a code where the profeſſor or the 
chancellor appeared in every page, where 
we expected to find the great prince, would 
be no admirable code. It might however 
be ſo comparatively. 1 
That would be an admirable work, when 
were laid open the principles of the law of 
mature, thc law of nations, the civil lay, 
and the different relations, which the law 
bear to the conſtitution, the genius, the 
trade, the religion, the manners of each 
people. What courage ought not one u 
have who attempts this task, who ſurveys its FA 
vaſtneſs, without being diſcouraged! What ; i 
a genius muſt there be to chuſe, amid 
ſo great a variety of materials, what is mot 
ſuitable to raiſe this edifice ! . What wiſdom 1 
to conduct it to its perfection. I don't breit b 
out into this extaſy for a mere imagination t. 
This work, far from being a whim of th. 
rain, actually exiſts for the honour g ] 
human nature, L' Eſprit des Loix i; 1 : ] 
the code of all nations, and the preſidem 
de Monteſquieu is the legiſlator of the world. 
It is without exception the moſt valuabl £ 
X preſen 
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2 tcllow-creatures. 

= Some readers do not find there either 
order, or principles, or good ſenſe ; ſome 
g people do not obſerve either order or 

contrivance or wiſdom in the moſt per- 

ect maſterpieces of the divine produc- 
tions. 


Nothing perhaps reflects greater honour 


on our age, than the favourable reception 
chat book has met with. Could the author 
E | have expected it after having contradicted 
ſo many prejudices? How glorious a thing 
Is it to have no other enemies but ſlaves 
and devotees! 

I there be faults in that piece, I dare 
advance that they never will be diſcovered 
by any who at the ſame time won't be forced 
do acknowledge, that it is one of the fineſt 
that was ever penned. 

1 LXXIV. 

One cannot give a deeper wound to the 
2 honour of a ſtate than to prefer a plebeian 
50 o gentlemen of equal merit. And there 
£ * +lg is 


1 preſent that a man could confer upon his 
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. | 
is no more honour left in a ſtate where t 
plebeian is prefered becauſe he is a plebeia 
A prince ſhould protect the nobility for te 
fame reaſon thar he ſhould defend his om 3 
mas": 5 
If it is a chimera he ſhould reſpect it, b. 
cauſe he ſhould rel * che chimera by Which 
en 4. 
Princes who humble the nobility a: 
guilty of a contradiction : They would ma 
their ſubjects believe that birth does 1 ꝰ 
give little privileges, and perſuade then 
at the ſame time that it confers the greatet 
of all. They forget that they owe ther? 
power and right "of commanding to te 
ſame principles which give the nobility te 
Hehe of beirig the firſt fabjects. 
The queſtion is not to examine, whethe { 
tho principles are true or falſe : they a: 
-eftabliſhed, and uſefully eſtabliſhed ; tkÞ* 
queſtion is therefore decided. A philoſopti- 
cal prince laughs at them, and conforms u 
them. How great muſt be the deſpair of. 
brave and generous ſpirit who ſays: I ane 
prevented from defending a throne which 
my fore-fathers have founded. I date m 
ſer vice 5 
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ſervices to the monarchy from the firſt mo- 


ment of its erection, and yet I am thought no 
more capable of ſerving it than this wretch 


who ſprung laſt night from the dunghill. 


What are the privileges which the nobi- 
lity are ſo deſirous of having perſerved to 
them? Why, that of flying to engage- 
ments, of daring death, of being poor 


without infamy, of acquiring glory, of 
facrificing ever thing to honour, of forming, 
enterprizing, and executing the greateſt 
projects, without any other recompence than 


a little praiſe and a few laurels. 
The nobleſt of the ſovereign houſes in the 
world is the moſt powerful, only becauſe 


it knew better than any other the value of 


A gentleman. 
The ſafety and honour of France once 


depended on the city of Metz: it is beſieg'd, 


It is without defence, without fortifications, 
the king throws into Metz a thouſand gen. 


tlemen : Metz is impregnable: Metz is the 


rock on which the forces of two powerful 
empires and the glory of one of the greateſt 
princes was wrecked. 


ETZ 0 We 
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p We are all gentlemen, ſaid Henry * 
IVth publickly at court. The project cf 
the chriſtian republic has exiſted perhaps 
only in memoirs, but Henry the great 
might think it poſſible to a nobility to 
whom he ſpoke with ſo much grandeur 
and fimplicity. 

Lewis the XVth was well acquainted 
with the main ſprings of his empire, when 
by his edict for creating a military robility 

he multiplied a body, whom you may de- 
prive of life, but whom you cannot deprive 
of honour ; whom you may cut to pieces, 
but whom you cannot put to flight. Fl 
It was the fame knowledge, and the ſame 1. 
principle that gave birth to the edit for 
erecting a military ſchool, where five 
hundred gentlemen ſhall learn the great art 
of heroes, under the inſpection of wiſdom, 
and at the expence of luxury and idleneſs 

A foundation comparable to the inva- 
lids, if any thing can be comparable to a 
foundation which in all appearance muſt 
have fallen, and yet has ſupported itſell. 
It was humanity that built the hotel of the 
invalids: and it was the deepeſt politics that 

erected 
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( 81 ) 
erected the military ſchool. No other but 
Lewis the XVth could ſo well i imitate en 


the XIVth. © 
A great man 1s often mad fi not 


being of an illuſtrious family, A greater 
man is proud of the meanneſs of his birth. 


Tully was ſorry that he was not born a 


patrician; Marius gloried in being deſcend- 
cd from the dregs of the people. 

A king who won't protect his nobles, 
vill never favour fuch as deſerve to be of 


the number. 

7 Theſe great names which" you hikes? a 
f thouſand times admired in the hiſtory of your 
country, and which you have never heard 


pronounced in your court, are not yet ex- 


tinct. They are the only inheritance of 
their deſcendants, confined in their woods, 
which they make their glory, their occupa- 
tion, their miſery, and their deſpair. Theſe 
ſentiments of honour ſeem extinguiſned; 
one word, one look from the prince will 
kindle them up into new flame. Then 
you will behold prodigies of zeal and 
valour ; you will fee generoſity riſe from 


the boſom of oppreſſion, The nobility 
E 5 cruſhed 
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cruſhed is ever ready to forgive, to conquer, 


and to die. 

The creations of nodility ſo rare ſor 
merly, are now grown common, becauſe 
the principle of intereſt has not yet entirely 
ſtifled the principle of 5 which it haz 
ſucceeded. | 
When the late king of Sardinia fad, 
« of all the grandees that you fee at my 
© court there is not one gentleman : filty 
years hence there won't be one plebeian } 
he ſpoke in the ſtile of his age. When 
Lewis the XIth ſhewed a public contempt 
for a perſon , whom he fingularly conſidered 
before he had granted him a patent of nobili- 
ty, he thought in the manner of that age; 


and that age thought as a king. 
It was Italy which had the firſt drag of 


hereditary nobility: it was Italy that gave 


the laſt blow to that ſyſtem in 1750. See 


the Gazettes of that time. 

The laws againſt duelling 1 not in 
themſelves weak ned the principle of honour; 
but have forced that principle to yield to 
other cauſes that attacked it. 

In 


P (8) 

* a country where there yet remains any 
honour, there are ſtill many reſources for a 
man of condition. What advantages has 
not the Count de W—z—r over his igno- 
ble competitors, he who adds to the ſplendor 
of his family the courage of twenty gentle- 
men, the experience of twenty upſtarts, 
and the capacity of twenty plebeians. 

| The nobility which murmurs moſt 
againſt fortune, and againſt the diſpenſers 
of favours, is ſuch as can only oppoſe paſt 
ſervices to preſent merit. 
Ne 
Religion, wiſdom, - induſtry, frugality, 


and ceconomy eſtabliſh the moſt flouriſhing 


common-wealth, It need only maintain 
what it had acquired. The ſupreme magi- 
ſtracy was committed to a man of wiſdom 
and virtue, but of an indolent caſt, and 
limited underſtanding. The marine is neg- 
lected, commerce decays, manners are cor- 
rupted, the fathers of the people become 
their tyrants, the finances are ill managed 3 
3 indolence reigned thirty years, and Holland 
= was no more. 
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( 84 ) 
There muſt be whole ages of activity to 


raiſe an empire. There needs only one day 
of indolence to overturn it. 


The people recall the remembrance of 


their happineſs; they intend to end their 
oppreſſion, and they put on end to their 
liberty. To recover their principles they 


have recourſe to the moſt certain means of 
deſtroying them. They ſee the hand that 
can refcue them, but do not diſcern the 
hand that intends to chain them. 


LXXVI. 


Academies have propoſed prizes for the 
folution of a problem, for the beſt ode, for 
the moſt eloquent ſpeech : no ſtate has pro- 
poſed any for the. farmer who ſhould pro- 
duce the moſt copious crop, for the work- 
man who carried fartheſt his induſtry, for 
the artiſt who ſhould invent the moſt ſimple 
and convenient machine. 4 


LXXVII. 


- You have not time to think of every 
ching, do not therefore diſcourage ſuch as 
_ It is not lefs glorious to diſcern 


beauty 


„ 
beauty and ne than to invent 
0 | chem. 3 
| tc is harder to judge ti 7 projects, 
chan to form them: one muſt have more 
I capacity and more knowledge to judge with 
| : ſolidity, than to go aſtray with n 


LXXVIII. 


The French are at 3 leſs hated, 5 


. cauſe they are leſs feared, but are they leſs 
formidable? 
Never were the Engliſh more 3 be- 
cauſe they were never ſo well known. 
BB The French and Engliſh have divided 
Europe between them, which of the two 
BZ have acted the moſt conſpicuous part? 

The laſt century was the age of France, 
the preſent is the age of England. 

Lewis the XIVth was arrived at univer- 


| a | fal monarchy, that is, to ſuch a degree of 


power as enabled him alone to make head 
againſt all. The Engliſh will acquire it in 
their turn. This will be the caſe, when 
under the ſhadow of the jealouſies they ſhall 
niiſe againſt France, as ſhe herſelf had raiſed 
= 3gainſt the houſe of Auſtria, they ſhall 
: 5 have 


i (86 L 
have ſo far improved their marine 0 
| trade, as to engroſs to themſelves all the 
riches of Europe. 

The univerſal monarchy of England ill 
be more durable, becauſe it will be mor 
ſlid; and it will be ore ſolld' becauſe f 
will be more flow. In ſome reſpects it wil 
be more equitable, becauſe a nation of king; ( 
is generous. In others more weighty, b. 
cauſe this nation of kings will be at the 
ſame time a nation of e e And in 
other reſpects more humbling, for nothing 
is ſo haughty as. the empire of the ſa. 

Lewis the XIVth did not come to that 
ſhort inſtant of univerſal monarchy, but by 
oppreſſing his ſubjects during the whoe 
courſe of his reign. England will come v 
it by enriching Bey people; the one took tbe 
direct high road of depotiſm, the other | f 
will paſs through the untrodden paths of Wt 
. 

No other idea cal fill up the greatneh 
of Lewis the XIVth's ſoul : 8 courtier fed 
this inclination, the miniſtry laid the plan, 
valour, in concert with wiſdom executed it, 


England wil riſe to a higher pitch of power, 
without 
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z of its conſtitution will carry it thither, and 
the indolence of other nations will favour its 


E Europe, without having formed the project 
ol being ſo; aſtoniſhed at the extent of her 
= own power, ſhe will be convinced of it only 


by their ſubmiſſion to her imperious oracles, 
and by their impotent leagues. _ 

= The blindneſs of ſome ſtates is nd 
conception. They take umbrage at the 


t muſt be exhauſted of men and money, for 
; | the conqueſt of a province; and they are 
not alarmed at the progreſs of a people, 
who every ten years acquire, without 
any ſtruggle the revenues of a rich pro- 
: (7 vince. Is not he alone the true monarch 
of the World, who carries on its trade? 
LXXIX. 


E: It would be an object worthy of the 
5 attention of the Abbe de St. Pierre, to 
= come to a mutual agreement, that during 
I | a 


cp Vw c 


© without any concerted deſign. The frame 


conſtitution. She muſt become miſtreſs of 


. by the apprehenſions of all her neighbours, 5 


ambitious pretenſions of an empire which 
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parties engaged. They might take proper 
meaſures in peace to reconcile their re. 


loſe by the interruption of trade, that i 
would be, methinks, more adviſable t 


enfue two inconveniences from this regula- 


fail to lay hold on: and ſecondly, that they 


(88) 
a war trade might be open between the 


ſpective intereſts. It is ſo hard a matter t 
calculate which of the two is moſt likely v 


continue it. By that means the ſubject 
would be in a better capacity of ſupporting 
the taxes that would be neceſſary in the 
prefling conjunctures and: exigencies of the 
ſtate. This convention that princes ſhould 
fall upon, might be looked upon as a cos. 
ſequence of that ineſtimable law of nations 
which the antients were quite ignorant cf. 
The manners would be ſoftened by it, at 
leaſt ſuch an agreement would be a proof o 
it, and its conſequences the confirmation 
of it. And war would become as little 
war as poſſible. a 

Do not ler us diſſemble that SI N 
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tion; firſt, that wars would continue much 
longer, becauſe of the great reſources which 
the inſatiable ambition of princes would not lt 


would 


I (9 ) 

W would be more bloody, and that we ſhould 
= endeavour to drain a ſtate of men which we 
could not drain of its money, and mankind 
. ſhould be che victim of avarice. 


LXXX. 


A long reſidence at court gives an air of 
vit to a man who is very fooliſh at the 
bottom, and an appearance of honeſty to a 
man who is a great rogue in reality. 

„ LANEE 


= None that was to ſee this courtier fo 
accuſtomed to obey, would ever imagine 
that he is proper for command: but this is 
ga falfe judgment. In the world one may 
judge boldly of men by their appearance: 
but this rule will not hold at court. We 
muſt not there judge methodically of men, 

but muſt only gueſs at them. Who mould 
| believe that this timorous courtier is an in- 
trepid warrior, that the man who ſhudders 
at one look of the prince, makes an army 
of a hundred thouſand tremble, a creeping 
| inſect at Verſailles, a ſoaring eagle in the 
| Plains of F ontenoy | ? 
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LXXXII. 


A weak head, and a mean Nat ar 
ſoon out of humour with the world; but 
with health and ſenſibility, that is, with the 
proper qualifications for the world, the'mor 
we know it, the more we muſt like it. 

But it is not ſo at court. The philoſo. 

pher ſhould go there only to examine th: 
ſport of human paſſions : it is the true ſcene 
of deep reflexions, Chance there perform 
nothing, artifice and prudence condut WW 
every thing in this country, which we mar 
look upon at once as the theatre of politick 
and as the domain of fortune. 4 

One may love the world, becauſe on Fi 
may ſtill diſcover virtue in it: and we mi 
hate the court; becauſe if there! is any vir Wa 
there, we muſt gueſs it. # 

The court and virtue are contradicto i 
terms. If there were virtue at court, th 
court could no longer ſubſiſt, as it cod 

. not ſubſiſt without manners, which are 3 
ww it were the ſhadows of virtue. . 
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The courtier's aim is his fortune, and 
= therefore the main N of the court is 
E intereſt. | 
W Thecourtiis widedds ceolables and mY 
tits, as long as the prince is an honeſt 
man. 1 ho 

If he is weak and vicious, he 1s the ſport 
of waves and ſtorms, and the impotent 
ſpectator of the ſtruggles of courtiers, who 
are often forced to: bend, and who recover 
almoſt as ſoon as they are overturned. 
nin chis age of good ſenſe, we have bid 
WE fair for redreſſing all known/abuſes. There 
„is only the ceremonial that has eſcaped re- 

formation. Are triſles then ſo eſſential to 
V9s princes? T believe that this owes the conti- 
ñnoance of its tireſome privileges to the 
fear of exciting the murmurs of the courtiers, 
a people (who could think it) of all others 
the moſt refractory, and the moſt fatyrical. 
The ceremonial is the ſlavery of Princes; 
how jaded muſt they be, in the evening, 
with the compliments, with the 7 and 
with the ſervitude of the morning. 

There now reigns in Europe a man who 
has neither court nor council? 
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( 92 ) 

One muſt be very great of himſelf, and 

| very ſure of his own wiſdom, to. forego 

with ſucceſs two things that conſtitute the 
. greatneſs and the wiſdom of moſt kings. 

I faid that this man reigned in Ede 

becauſe he i is the man of the age. 


LXXXII. 


Every prince whoſe reputation is only 
problematical will live but in the hiſtory of 
His own country. The Antoninus's have 


quite exhauſted the ſources of great reputa. 


tions and virtues. 
LXXXIV. 
The moſt agreeable laws that a king can 


give his people, are ſuch as are molt ſevere 
againſt oppreſſors. a 


LXXXV. 


A ſtate is happy where the king has no 
other favourite than his people. A ſtate 1 i 
more happy when the favourite of the 
prince is the advocate of the people, the 
friend of virtue and protector of trade. A 
ſtate is infinitely happy when the qualities 
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; (93) 
and conduct of the favourite repreſent to 
the ſubjects the monarchs mind, and that 
the whole kingdom ſees in him an accom- 
| pliſhed ſoul. 


XXX VI. 
= To replace a bad miniſter, the prince 
need only conſult himſelf; to replace a good 
one he muſt conſult the public, and fix 
upon him who is unanimouſly pointed 
out to him by the voice of the people. 
This maxim I have taken from the conduct 


of a great prince, who thought he could 


not properly repair a great loſs, but by 
chuſing the perſon whom the court and 
the city, his ſubjects and foreigners fixed 
their eyes upon. A miniſter the more 
1— as it was neceſſary to get the 
better of his philoſophy, and that one may 


| jt apply to him theſe beautiful lines of 
| Claudian : 


i. 


— — Doluit fortuna minorem 
Se confeſſa viro: magnum delata poteſtas , 
Majorem contempta probat. 


LXXXVII, 
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(94). 
LXXXVII. 

n Vrance the king never ſigns. That 
cuſtom is derived from Charles the IXth, 
who was uſed to ſay to Villeroi who came 
to offer him PORTO ſign when he waz 
playing at tennis, 8 father, ſign for 
„ 

This cuſtom has its inconveniences : it 
gives too extenſive a ſcope to the ſecretary 
of ſtate's power, and opens a wide gap to 
ſurreptitious orders; it may arm the police 
with certain acts of power with which it 
ſhould never have been intruſted : the king- 
dom may he governed tyrannically, and the 
king know nothing of the matter. The 
abuſes of Letters de Cachet may be multi. 
plied, and a clerk of the ſecretary of ftate's 
office may. abuſe the confidence repoſed in 
him by the ſecretary. 

Theſe inconveniencies are compenſated 
by numberleſs advantages. The inconve- 


niencies are only in proſpect, but the advan- 


tages are actually preſent. The prince diſ- 


engaged from an act that is purely mecha- f 
nical, and which the laſt of his ſubjects can 


perforn 


. 6950 

: perform as as well as himſelf, can appropiate 
; © co affairs of importance, and ſuch as cannot 
3 | vell be executed without him, a time which 
had been miſemployed in ſigning his name. 
This cuſtom extends the power of the mini- 


cauſe extending it only in trifles, the prince 
F is no longer embarraſſed about the choice 
ol his buſineſs; he has only the regulation 
of ſuch as are important, and they cut off 


. could a king of France avoid being ſur- 
EU priſed in ſuch caſes'? Would it not be equally 
eaſy for private perſons and for miniſters t 


; make him ſign what they pleaſed ? Could 


W be read papers which he could not ſign 1 in a 


5 whole day? Add to this, that as all is enter- 
ed on the precedent book, it would be a 
very difficult matter for ſecretaries of ſtate 
to prevaricate; and being by this means the 
more ſubject to a reviſal, every portion of 
confidence repoſed, i in them, is a diminution 
of the yoks, which can neither be long, nor 


: burdenſome in a ſtate where the exerciſe of 
authority, is divided into many hands. 


The _ of ſigning for the king is ſo ſmall 
a matter, 


ſters, and in that reſpect it is excellent, be- 


only what is unworthy of him; befides, ho-w- 
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( 96.) 
a matter, that the miniſters leave it always te 
their clerks. 

What I have here advanced does not 
hinder this cuſtom from being extremely 
bad in every ſtate where the three power; 
meet in the perſon of one alone, and that 
the contrary cuſtom, whenever it is pract. 
cable, is not infinitely preferable. Ir is to he 
preſumed that a prince always employed 
will not fall aſleep on the throne, or that 
his lumber will be but ſhort. The neceſſi- 
ty. he has laid himſelf under of applying to 
lefſer affairs, will always remind him of the 
greater. 

Theſe reflexions introduce this other 
there are ſtates where it is proper for the king 
to ſign nothing, and there are others where it 
is fit he ſhould ſet his hand to every thing: 


LXXXVIII. 


It is above ten years that the women 
maintain that Cloe is decayed, and that the 
men acknowledge that ſhe decays. How- 
ever Cloe ſtill reigns, and reighs alone. 


f LXXXIXX. 
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(697) 
LXXXRX. 


The laſt century ſhewed W a very 
ſtriking phænomenon. One ſaw a young 
E lady, without protection, triumph over a 
powerful faction. A lady without beauty 
pleaſe a delicate court; a lady, without un- 


diſperſe her ſupreme orders twice a week 


ambition riſe to the higheſt degree of 
favour. A lady without affection ruin her 
credit by a marriage that increaſed it. 

It is a rarity to find above one miniſter 
of ſtate, even in ſuch countries as have not, 

nor never had a prime miniſter. 
XCl. 
The prince muſt hear, decide, and 
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and ſet their hands, 
Timor & Deus ille Deorum. 
n acai! A 


derſtanding govern a ſtate where ſne was a 
foreigner; a lady without principle boldly 


through all the provinces. - A lady without 


: govern, And his miniſters propoſe, 1 | 
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ſubjects to their ſlaves, abandon the cart 
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A prince is governed when he is ng 
apprehenſive of being ſo: he is governed 
when he has no genius for buſineſs, and hz 
a taſte for pleaſures: he is governed when 
he cannot hide his foibles from the penetr 
tion of his miniſters : he is governed when 
one head of his council has gained a certain 

aſcendency over the other heads: he i; 
governed when he anſwers in the affirms 
tive to the following queſtion : Am I bop 
for being a king + ? Is it an eaſy matter to be 
lat. :_ 
This is deciſive, _ the infalliable * 
ſtone. A king is inclined to let himſelf be 
governed when he finds himſelf weary dt 
being king, but when that nels | got 
off he is actually governed. 

In the North kings have ihrays governet 
more by themſelves, than in the South; 
becauſe there has been always more reaſo 
on the people” s ſide, and leſs power on the 


prince's. 
' Exceſſive power Prod ces the ſame effech 


as exceſſive ſervitude. That is, it overloads 
the kings of the South, who are always 


of 
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Jof their empire for the ſame reaſon that 4 
farmer abandons the tillage of his ground. 


XCII. 25 
Mr. Law's project was excellent in itſelf; 


but it was badly executed: it was badly be- 
gun, becauſe it was ſpecified in the ordi- 
E nance for the creation of bank bills, that 
private perſons ſhould take them, but that 
the king ſhould not take them. This 
8 eſtabliſhment was founded only on confi- 
dence, and they began by deſtroying all 
I confidence. 1 
Ihe order of the 27th of February 
1720, fixed at 500 livres the ſum of money 
chat every private perſon was to keep in his 
1 hands; and the declaration of the 11th of 
1 March in the ſame year, aboliſhed the uſe of 
gold coin. And why ſo? 


Riſum teneatis, amici. 


Io procute the diminution of the price 
of proviſions, to ſapport the public credit, 
to facilitate circulation, and increaſe 
trade.“ From whence it follows clearly, 
chat to encreaſe trade, we muſt begin by 
wining it, and that to facilitate circulation, 
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we muſt keep up as little of the material 
of circulation as poſſible, _ 

That this project has been formed is not 
what ſurprizes me, every thing muſt paj 
through the imagination; or that it hy 


been approved, for an artful man may pu 
off many other abſurdities ; but that people 
ſhould ſo far forget themſelves as to offer 


reaſons in its behalf, and ſuch wretched 
reaſons too, this is what exceeds all com- 


rehenſion. 


* ſovereign here turns *Sapkilt; but 

this logick which would be excellent in x 
council, where the buſineſs is always to in- 
vent expedients, without reflecting on the 
conſequences, is of no weight with the 
merchant and the citizen. 
Beſides, Mr. Law attacks here the vai 
of goods, in attacking the value of ther 
repreſentative ſign; fo true it is, that in ord 
to overturn the conſtitution, we mult ce 
ſtroy all our ideas! It is aſtoniſhing tha 
the greateſt promoter of deſpotiſm i in France 
ſhould. have been brought Pp in the ve 
Gong of — en 
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Law, for the good of France, ſhould | 


never have ſet his foot in it, or never ſhould 


have left it. That great genius, inſtruct- 
ed by his faults, and brought to himſelf by 
his misfortunes, would have re- aſſumed his 
calculations with ſucceſs. He alone could 


occaſion the ills he did, and he alone could 


repair them; he was born for the regent, 


and the regent was ſo for him: he can be 
reproached only with too much precipita- 


tion in his enterprize, and an exceſs of miſ- 


taken zeal for the ſervice of his maſter. He 


had a deſign to annihilate all the interme- 


diate ſubordinate powers. 
Debuit hoc faltem non i licuiſſe tibi. | 


XCIII. 


France, at preſent accuſes one of her mi- 
niſters of the ſame deſign. But this miniſter 
has too much underſtanding to give any juſt 
ground to ſuch ſuſpicions z for both inte- 
reſt and prudence ſhould direct the comp- 


— 


W croller general to reſpect the preſent conſti- 


tution, which the keeper of the ſeals ought 
to ſupport by virtue of his office. 
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The object that monſteur Machault had 
in view, ſeems. to be only to eſtabliſh and 
augment the public credit : and how much 
would not the deſtruction of intermediate 
powers prejudice this deſign? France would 

have been utterly ruined ; the king would 
. paſs rapidly from a ſtate of accidental power 
to a ſtate of real weakneſs; he would ac. 
quire momentary riches, and would fall 
into eternal Poverty. 
This miniſter is too judiciouſly attached 
to the intereſt, and to the glory of his 
prince to commit really, under the ſhadoy 
of ſome ſpecious reaſons, a crime of high 
treaſon, for I dare affirm it would be ſuch, 
to ſtrike at the being of the bodies that are 
guardians of the Iaws. He is ſenſible that 
a king is great enough in confining himſel 
to a general inſpection; and that he would 
only have a borrowed power, by governing 
every thing immediately by himſelf. 
He is far from thinking like thoſe mini- 
fters, who extend the authority of their 
maſter only to extend their own. _ 
I | The 


G 

The more power a prince enjoys, I mean 
that power which is independant of the 
laws, the leſs ſafe he is. 

And this ſo true, that even in the coun- 
tries where the power of the ſovereign is the 
E moſt extenſive, it is a conſtant maxim 
of the miniſtery to conduct themſelves as 


dhe preſervation of theſe rights, as 'they are 
© cautious in the execution of them. 

| The exceſs of power may flatter a little 
mind: a wiſe man will always prefer a 


Y if you pleaſe,. admirable in theory, but it 


effects turn againſt thoſe that exereiſe it.? 


has preſcribed himſelf, by deſtroying thoſe 
political bodies which prevent his power 
from becoming exceſſive. 

Suppoſe thoſe troubleſome bodies 56> 
are always throwing in difficulties, were to 
be OO of the right of making remon- 


if it were not ſo: they are as attentive to 


| moderate one to ir. Abſolute authority is, 


. is very pernicious in the practice. And 
& what is arbitrary power good for, if its 


It would be therefore betraying the king 


of France to perſuade him that he can, or 
that he ought to paſs the bounds that he 


F - : ſtrances, 
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ſtrances, which are really ſuſpenſions d 
power, what would be the reſult of ſuc 
diſpoſitions ? ? The diſaffection of the peopl; = 
who ſtruck with theſe alterations, would |" 
apprehenſive of ſomething more fatal, an | : p 
from whom one muſt violently extort th 
raxes that they would pay of their own ac 
cord: the enlarging of the power of the 
council, who will oppreſs, if they think 
proper, the ſubjects; without fearing tha | 
the cries of the miſerable, and the groan (Wl; 
of the provinces will reach the throne: 
the certainty of impunity iu a bad admi. 
niſtration; and conſequently the, oppreſſion 
of the ſtate : the diſcredit of the public 
funds at home and abroad ; at home, where 
one will ſee every thing conducted accord- 
ing to the caprice of one man, and abroad 
where it will be apprehended that even the 
beſt eſtabliſhed honeſty may be carried away 
by particular circumſtances. The unlimited 
extortions' of officers, who are ſupported 
by judges who are indulgent, and their 
accomplices : the overturning of the laws, 
by the tranſport which muſt be made of 


that important truſt to the council of = 
who 


Na. 
Rar 


* 
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ho cannot be proper guardians of them, 
vecauſe they neither can, nor will under- 
and them: the deſtruction of all legal 
authority by the deſtruction of all thoſe 
canals by which it deſcends : the impoſſibi- 
WE lity of bringing back the people to their 
ö : duty in times of confuſion, for want of a 
body whom they can confide in: the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to violent methods 
to ſecure obedience, and of turning the 
arms of the citizen againſt the citizen: 
Troubles in times of a minority by the 
WY difficulty of fixing a regency, and of main- 
WE taining it againſt the enterprizes of the diſ- 
WT contented and ambitious : in a word, the 
bos of all the advantages that have made 
France the firſt kingdom of the world. 
Whenever the parliament exerts itſelf in 
5 vigorous remonſtrances, it immediately comes 
into people's head to deprive them of this 
right of remonſtrating, of verifying, of re- 
giſtring, of confirming; but we are not a 
dhat it is theſe ſage delays that moderate th 
= vivacity neceſſary to councils: ſo: that too 
enterprizing miniſters have by this means 
Proper perſons to watch over their conduct, 
F 3 to 
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to ſtop their career, and to lead them backty | 


reflexion, and to the conſideration of the pu- 
blic good. And that if ſovereign bodies did 
not preſerve the right of remonſtrating, the 
miſery that the ſtate would fall into would 
ſoon hinderthe council from paſſing any edict 
that had any need of remonſtrances. Let us 
not deceive ourſelves; it is this right, this 
faculty of hindering exceſſive taxes, that puts 
the prince in a condition of laying, and of 
raiſing exceſſive ones. 
The parliament of Paris has conducted 
Itſelf for near theſe two years with a firmneſs 
and prudence, which. have obtained them 
the thanks. of their prince, the affection 
of all true F renchmen, and the eſteem of 
all Europe. 
I have juſt received the ſpeech of the 
firſt. preſident. to the king, and the chan- 
_ ecllor's anſwer in regard to the reſolution 
the parliament came to laſt month, to be- 
feech his majeſty to ſet bounds to his private 
and perſonal, expences. I ſhall ſubjoin here 
the two. pieces; they will ſerve to confirm 


wy, reflexions, and. relieve my reader from 
| the 
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the dry manner in which I have delivered 
them. | 5 M 
Sire! You have commanded, and your 
« parliamant has obeyed. Accountable for 
our conduct to the juſteſt of kings, we 
« are not afraid that the repreſentations we 
have made to your majeſty, and which 
have retarded the effect of our compliance, 
* ſhall be imputed as a want of obedience. 
* There is, fire, a primitive obedience, 
to which you have been pleaſed we ſhould 
bind ourſelves by the ſolemnity of an 
© oath; that is to repreſent to you every 
© thng we conceive conducive to your 
* ſervice, and the intereſt of your ſubjects, 
always inſeparable from your own. 
When we do ſo, we, on the contrary, 
give you the moſt authentic proof of our 
©. ſubmiſſion, in fulfilling the duty which 
you have impoſed on us yourſelf, and 
* from which no particular conſideration: 
5 ſhall ever make us depart. Such are, 
Sire, the principles which have ever regu- 
* lated the ſteps of your parliament, 
© Submiſſrve ſubjects, but loyal ſubje#ts too, 
* we ſhall always have the boldneſs to lay 
F 6 | © before: 
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© before you the truth; and pardon us, Sire, 
if we tell you, that there are even occa- 
« ſions where conſcience may require of us, 
to make our actual obedience yield to 
« that primitive obedience which we owe 
© you. 

The verification of the "laſt edict ſent | 
to your parliament, appeared to us to be 
© one of the occaſions wherein we were to 
weigh thoſe two conſiderations to which 
our duty obliges us. 

But encouraged by your wiſdom, we 


could not doubt, but that penetrated with 
the importance of the reflexions we ſet 


© before your eyes, you would from that mo- 
ment take the moſt neceſſary meaſures to 
| prevent the evils which the ſucceſſive aug- 
mentation of the debts of the ſtate in peace- 
able times makes us foreſee. 
So far were you, Sire, from deſiring to 
contract new ones, that you promiſed 
« yourſelf, in eſtabliſhing the twentieth, 
penny, to aboliſh from year to year a part, 
of the old; and you gave your ſubjects 
hopes chat you will ſpeedily diſcharge 
them of that rigorous impoſition, by 


> | * ap” 
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« applying a part of your ordinary reve- 
« nues, ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe views of 
* prudence and ceconomy that you had 
© propoſed yourſelf : a project truly worthy 
« of your royal goodneſs. 
« But, fire, the yearly expences are carried 
© to ſo exorbitant a height, that your ordi- 
| © nary revenues augmented not only with 
| © the produce of almoſt all the taxes which 
took place during the war, but even by the 
| © acceſſion of the twentieth penny during 
peace, are not ſufficient to defray them. 
© This is, Sire, what has determined your 
© parliament to commiſſion us to beſeech 
| © you, with the moſt reſpectful ſolicitations, 
| © to examine, whether by retrenching ſome 
| © expences it might not be poſſible to favour 
| © the execution of a project, which the re- 
| © card to your own glory, the good of the 
| © ſtate, and the love of your ſubjects have 
E © inſpired you with.“ 
© This ſpeech ſeems to me a maſter-piece 
of wiſdom, of eloquence, and of reſolution : 
| theſe words ſubmifive ſubjefts, but loyal 
Valjects too, ſay a great deal, and preſent 
a very comprehenſive and very luminous 
| principle, 
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principle. The entire idea of the conſtitu. 


tion of the French monarchy is included in 

this equally wiſe and bold diſtinction, be. 

tween the rights of actual, and primary obe- 

dience. The chancellor anſwered extempore, 
»The king will be always diſpoſed to 
< give a favourable reception to ſuch proof 

© as his parliament ſhall endeavour to give 

* him, of their zeal for his ſervice, and the 
good of the ſtate. 

But his majeſty cannot perceive theſe 
< difpolitions in the manner in which they 
have proceeded in theregiſtring of his edit 
for the creation of annuities, and penſions 
on the poſt-office. 

For beſides the 1 interruptions of the er. 
c ecution of his repeated orders, his majeſty 
© has obſerved with ſurprize, that in the de- 
© liberations of the parliament; concerning 


© the regiſtering of this edict, they have 


treated of matters which are wholly fo- 
* reign to. the purpoſe, and have diſcuſſed 
* ſuch only as did not properly fall under 
their cognizance. 

© His majeſty's intention is therefore, tat 


* they ſhould confine themſelves to the exa- 
ie mix 
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1 
« mination of the edicts that ſhall be laid be- 
fore them, without exceeding the bounds 
« of the authority that he is pleaſed to en- 
« truſt them with. 
His majeſty expreſsly diſſaproves his 
« parliament's having endeavoured to inſi- 
« nuate, that the ſums ariſing from the im- 
© poſition of the twentieth penny, were em- 
* ployed to other purpoſes, than that for 
« which his majeſty: had originally intended 
- © them, as if it were permitted to raiſe 
© doubts about the fidelity of ſuch engage- 
ments as his majeſty chuſes to contract. 
© The mere caſting an eye on the edict for 
« eſtabliſhing the ſinking fund, the diſpoſi- 
* tions that his majeſty has oxdered to be in- 
© ſerted there, and their execution by public 
* payments to this very day, muſt deſtroy. 
every pretext of ſo groundleſs an aſſertion, 
to which only the ignorance of facts could 
* ferve as an excuſe, if any excuſe could be 
* alledged in the like cireumſtance. | 
II the apprehenſion. of this new loan% 
© ſinking the credit of the finances had 
| * any reality, was it not their duty to- 
, employ every method in their power to. 
open. 


(my) 


open the eyes of the public, and undeceive 
them of ſo falſe a notion; the way of 
© remonſtrances, and multiplied repreſenta- 
| © tions was not what this duty ſhould have 


* ſuggeſted. | 
© His majeſty expects, that his "EA 


* will for the future find means of proving 


© their zeal for his ſervice by teſtimonies, 


with which he ſhall have more room to be 
* contented, and for which it ſhall be in 
© his power to ſhew _ ſome marks of his 
« ſatisfaCtion.” | 

This anſwer is, ſuch as it ſhould be. 
Upon the report that monſieur de Maupeou 
made of it to the court, they came to a 
reſolution truly becoming themſelves. 

It was therefore unanimouſly reſolved, to 
regiſter the ſpeech of the, firft preſident, 
and the king's anſwer, and that the court 
perſiſting in their arret of regiſtring paſſed 


the 29th of May, and in their particular 
determination of the ſaid day, ſhould till 
continue to give to their foreſaid lord the 
king the ſame proofs of the zeal with which 
they are animated for the public good upon 
all occaſions, and as often as their duty, 


and 
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and the circumſtances hall permit it. The 
igth of June, 1731. 3 

Theſe proceedings; of the pn ntt are 
very different from the act that the ſenate 
paſſed in favour of Auguſtus, in the year of 
Rome 728. By this decree © they granted 
* him an exemption from all the tyes of the 
© laws, ſo as never to be obliged either to 
| © do what he did not like, or not to do 
| © what he did Hike.“ a priviledge granted in 
the midſt of peace, which ſhould have been 
refuſed even in times of confuſion, where it 
| would ſeem to be more neceſſary; a privi- 
| ledge which Auguſtus made no bad uſe of, 
but which the ſtupid ſenate ſhould' have 
| foreſeen that his ſucceſſors would moſt cru- 
Jelly abuſe, 
Some foreigtiers, little acquainted with the 
conſtitution of the French monarchy, have 
advanced, and printed, that the parliament 
Jof Paris was nothing at the bottom but a 
Court of juſtice. But be it known to th m. 
| that of the twelve parliaments of France, 
| there is not one which is not infinitely ſupe- 


| rior to any court of Juſtice whatſoever. 
TT When 


( 114 ) 
When] advanced, that the exceſs of power 
was prejudicial, I had no intention to ſpeak 


of all other ſtates. I ſpoke of a country; 


that has 3700 cities and towns, and twenty- 


five million of inhabitants. 


XCIV, 
The adminiſtration of the "YI con- 


ſtitutes the greatneſs of a ſtate. This pan 


of the miniſtry; attracts all the reſt to itſelf, 
A dexterous comptroller general will give 
what bias he pleaſes to all buſineſs, will de- 
cide in council without being admitted, will 
conduct every thing according to his par- 


_ ticular deſigns, without appearing to hare 


any hand in the matter. | 
Whoever will rule muſt ſecure this place; 
one is certain of being abſolute, when he 


carries thither that reputation of diſinte 


reſtedneſs, which engages the heart, and 
that reputation of dexterity that e 
the underſtanding. 

Obſerve what influence the empire that 
monſieur Machault exerciſed over general 
ffairs gave him in particular ones. He 


knows alone the forces, and the refources ba 


e 
the ſtate; he alone can find out the means 
of augmenting them; he alone can foreſee 
events, becauſe he can make himſelf maſter 
of them. MT 
What an important poſt muſt that be, 
which decides the deſtiny of an empire, 
which can enrich opulence, or impoverifh 
even indigence itſelf, make a Turenne a 
blunderer ; of a paultry general, a Demetrius 
| Poliorcetes ; and of an embaſſador without 
capacity, a conſummate negociator. 
When I ſee a miniſter of the finances 
apply himſelf to thoſe minute trifles that na- 
turally fall within the reach of little under- 
ſtandings, I could find in my heart to fay to 
| him; leſs timidity, and more expedition. 
Leave that detail to your ſecretary : ler him 
| fly near the earth, it is for you to take a 
bolder flight ; you ſtop at a rivulet, and you 
have large rivers to paſs : the leaſt difficulty 
affrights you, you who ſhould boldly tread 
| the brow of the precipice, and with an un- 
daunted eye meaſure its depth. 
When a comptroller general is accuſed 
of tyranny by the people, he is guilty only 
of ſeverity z when he accuſed of ſeverity, 
| he 


( 116 ) 
he is in reality only reſolute: but when he is 
accuſed of embezling, he is certainly guilty, 


. 


The Engliſh are at preſent reputed to 
underſtand the management of the finances 
better than any other people: it is their 
conſtitution that underſtands it for them. 

Their calculations are very {imple ; their 

operations have nothing marvellous : but 
unluckily far mankind it is marvellous that 
any nation ſhould perform them, becauſe 
there is only one that does. 
The management of the finances in 
England, has exactly as many degrees of 
ſuperiority over that of the finances in 
France, as the conſtitution of England has 
degrees of liberty above the French govern- 
ment. It is a general rule, that the public 
revenues are better or worſe adminiſtered, 
as the people is more or leſs free. 

The ſolidity of the Engliſh credit, fur. 
niſhes that nation with a means of drawing 
immenſe riches from a method of borrowing, 
that muſt ruin a private perſon. In France 
a loan creates a debt, and often times 4 

Want; 


(117) 
want; in England a loan always extin- 
guiſnes a want, and at the ſame time begets 

an income. 

How can the Engliſh be at a. loſs of 

raiſing money in preſſing exigences ? The 
paper of the public funds is amongſt them 
converted into merchandiſe and money. 
A nation is very powerful when all Europe 
is intereſted in its property, and England 
is in that ſituation, a ſituation in which it 
has no rival. | 

An experience of two hundred years con- 
vinces us that republican debts are not much 
more ſecure than monarchical ones. This 
experience proves'nothing againſt the re- 
public of England, becauſe its principal 
aim is not to reſemble, in that particular, 
either republicks or monarchies. | 

France begins to riſe in credit; but what 
a wide difference there is between both 
nations! France does not diminiſh her 
taxes, and borrows at five and fix per cent, 
England lowers the intereſt, and aboliſhes 
the taxes, 

Notwithſtanding the advantageous notions 
that Europe was to conceive after the laſt 

| war, 


„„ ET 

war, of the credit of France, it is morally 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever come near that 
of England, becauſe it is founded only on 
the honeſty of the prince, whereas that of 
England is built upon the intereſt of the 
people: now intereſt is always a motive 
more ſolid, and more proper to gain con- 


fidence than honeſty. 
XCVI. 


A man in power, jealous of his reputation 
and glory, ſhould never forget, that actions 
which are admirable, whilſt the prince is 
upon the throne, become crimes from the 
inſtant he is laid in his grave. 


XCVII. 


Sir Robert Walpole was one of thoſe 
ſuperior genuiſes, that let people talk. 
Great politicians never deprive men of 
their right of grumbling, of a ſong, or as 
epigram, who will condeſcend to reſt con- 
rented with it. 

To be worthy of governing, one mult 
love the people, and learn to deſpiſe them. 
Can any love thoſe they deſpiſe ? 


XCVIIL 


( 119 ) 
XCVIII. 


The happineſs of the hive trading nati- 
ons of Europe conſiſts in there being a nati- 
on in the world, proper to poſſeſs uſcleſsly 
the greateſt treaſures. 

XCIX. 


T hare | is in the North a nation which ma- 
nufactures admirably well the gold which 
it does not produce, and cannot manu- 
facture the iron which is their own pro- 

duce. 


WED 
Wit is ſerviceable only to ſuch as have no 
| great deſtiny to fulfil : it enlivens conver- 
| ſation, Good ſenſe is neceſſary to ſuch as 
have the firſt parts to act: it makes the 
| whole life illuſtrious. 

CE. 
| A king without a miſtreſs is particularly 
valuable: if at the ſame time he is no de- 
votee. 


CII. 
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any ſtate. , 


aw?) 
&. 
"RN man of quality who is rich, penetrz. 
ting, and virtuous, 18 not: a a private man in 


2 


CIN. 
It is the ſuperiority of forces that gives 


abſolute power: it is manners that prevent 
it from becoming arbitrary: manners govem 


i 


Princes. * | 1 
CIV. 
There are few faultleſs lives in detail 
great men are ſo only in the lump. 
Such a man appears great when he is 
detached, who ſinks to nothing when he 
enters into the croud. It is very difficult 


to riſe above the common level, in a country 
where one is not out of the reach of comps 


riſons. / Saha 
CVI. 
Where you do not ſee thoſe perſons who 


are eſteemed, in great requeſt, and careſſed 


by every body, tho* they have no connexr 
. | On 


10 
val 
0 
col 


(- 224; } | 
ions, tho they have made no intereſt to ad- 
yance themſelves, you may boldiy pro- 
pounce, that there is no talents in that 
country. | 

CVII. 
An African king is a God with an 


African, And with an European merchant, 
this God is ſcarce a man. es. + 
lam of opinion an Engliſhman, that is 
thoroughly Engliſh, looks upon kings near. 
| ly inthe ſame light that Solon looked upon 
Croeſus, 
When I ſee, ſaid a philafiphen the po- 
| tentates of the earth, humbled, debaſed, 
| my heart dilates with joy; methinks that 
enlarges my being. I ſee, for inſtance, with 
pleaſure, in the Roman hiſtory, an emperor 
| ſeated on a golden throne, habited like 
| Jupiter .Capitolinus, giving audience to 
the embaſſadors of the Gauls, who having 
asked a tradeſman whom be obſerved. in 
| their retinue what he. thought of him, the 
| Gallic ſhoe-maker replied, You appear to 
W © me to be an nnn ridiculous 


creature. 
G CVIII. 


6 


CVIIL. | 1 
A man is often modeſt; only becauſe bs n 
clam not know how to be inſolent. c 
A miniſter gives you an affable reception, 
| becauſe he has not the talent of giving you . 
haughty one. It is nature that confers upon 
people this gift of inſulting politeneſs. , 

| wet 7 


That was a good project which was ſome 
years ago preſented to a ſociety for the 
reformation of manners at London: it con- 
ſiſted in obtaining an act of parliament for 
allotting a privileged quarter, where youth 
might follow their pleaſures without danger. 
Solon, if Atheneus is to be credited, kept, 
at the public expence, a place deſtined for 
the uſe of youth: he conſecrated this in- 
ſtitution by a temple dedicated to Venus the 
Proſtitute. This was a fenſible regulation. 
When abuſes are neceſſary, it js better to 
reſtrain them by laws, than to abandan 
them to their own diſorders. When one 
cannot deſtroy vice, we . muſt at leaſt en. 


deavour to keep it within bounds. 
| | The 


61235 


The appellation of philoſopher gives Solon 
the air of a citizen, and a pedant. He was 
notwithſtanding one of the moſt amiable 

characters of antiquity, © I am grown old, 
« {aid he, in making daily my court to the 
« Muſes, to Bacchus, and to Venus, which 
© are the only ſources of the pleaſure qf 
« mortals.” 


. 


To accommodate the ancient times to 
the modern, is the ſource of bad reaſoning. 
We condemn the two Brutus's; and it is 
not yet quite proved that we have a right to 
judge. It belongs only to men who know 
all the value of liberty, to decide whether 
it be glorious to ſacrifice to liberty, either 
a father or children. To form a right judge- 
ment, ſays Montaigne, © of great and noble 
things, we mult have a ſoul of the ſame 
* calt: otherwiſe we aſcribe to them the 
vice that belongs to ourſelves.* The age, 
when luxury has enrevated every heart, 
cannot be properly qualified to judge of 


times when people went to cottages in 
karch of merit. 
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would be very ſorry to ſee them arrive at i. 


Cm} 
Al ages have not ſouls of the ſame vi. 
gour, becauſe all ages have not the fame 


government. is 
The principles of the Romans produced 1 
ſuch powerful effects on their minds, that tie 
one might ſay they had ſouls of a different ce 
form. We have capacity, they had ſen: 
ment. fy 
CXI. I. 
Great reputation gives great power, and 2 
a good head gives always great reputation, 1 
| Take a a view of the princes, of Orange. 5 
| appro e 4 
The 3 chat is paid to the caps 11 
city and virtues of a citizen, is what con- 
ſtitutes his peculiar nobility: Upon the pri 
vileges of this ſort of nobility, it is alley: Pi 
able to inſiſt upon all the punctilios and pe 
delicacies of the point of honour. 8 
CXIII. neit 
The politicians, moraliſts, and divine, 8 
have this common reſemblance, that they 1 
propoſe to conduct men to perfection, and 15 
'ra 


CXIV. 


( 125. * 
CXIV.. 


We commonly ſay of a perſon, . that. 5 


is as cunning as a- courtier; but that is fay- 
ing very little. Every ſtation has its poli- 
ticks, its cunning, its ſtratagems, its 
courtiers, becauſe it has its intereſts, and 
men that eagerly. graſp at them. The 
fzmous Count of Guildenſtein, that man, 
Fay, who at the age of an hundred years, 


had ſtill perhaps more natural than acquired 


underſtanding, was in the right of i: 
when he ſaid, Policy, and conduct is 
' equally in the poſſeſſion of every body; 
and my ſcullion is as much a politician as 
his maſter.” 

| NV. 

The repuraci of a firſt miniſter is ſoon 
fixed after his death. It neither depends 
upon his creatures, nor upon his enemies: 
he is judged by a third party, which has 
neither their paſſions, nor their intereſts, 
nor their averſion, nor their gratitude. 

As ſoon as cardinal Fleury had, by his 
death, given liberty to the judgments of 


France, "the whole nation pronounced that 
G4 it 
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parts, to ſucceed to the pringhp 
of trifles, even to a degree of childiſhnels; 


throwing authority into indirect courſes, 


( 126 ) 


it was only in virtue of his firſt miniſter's 


place, that he had acquired the eſteem and 
admiration due to great miniſters. In the 
ideas of the mob, there is no difference be- 
tween the firſt and the greateſt. 

A timorous ſpirit, tho* ambitious, more 
zealous of augmenting his own power than 
extending that of France, knowing the in- 
tereſts of the nation, but incapable of being 


direfted by them; too much prejudiced to 


correct abuſes; too much addicted to little 


palſions, to be a proper manager of great 
affairs; deep in ſome bye- views, but with- 


out either plan or ſyſtem for the whole; 
fond of glory, and averſe to the true method 


of acquiring it; too attentive to the under. 
al; obſervant 


agreeable in converſation, by his ſorightl 
nels; able in negociations by his eloquence; 
incapable of great enterprizes, by his timi- 
dity ; maſter of a certain kind of cunning, 


not ſuch as ariſes from the certainty of the 


ſucceſs of the means, but of that ſort that 


can find no reſources but in ſuch methods, 
8 d nor 


( 


nor that kind that becomes the dignity of a 


firſt miniſter, but ſuch as may ſuit a cour- 
tier; ſupporting himſelf by the ſame ways 
that he had raiſed himſelf; a dupe to his 
friends, and not nice in the choice of his 
confidents, converſing with wit, and writing 
without genius; too diffident to be go- 
verned by one alone, too limited not to be 
ſo by many; at firſt diſintereſted, afterwards 


carrying into France the odious nepotiſm 


of the court of Rome; having but a ſlight 
taſte for the ſciences; and but ſuperficial 
notions of trade and finances ; in ſhort, an 
zreeable companion, a ſhallow miniſter, 
2 fluctuacting mind, a weak heart. Such 
was cardinal de Fleury, too much eſteemed 
by foreigners, to deſerve any eſteem among 


his countrymen. 
The duke of Burgundy aſked the abbe de 


Choiſi, who was then collecting materials 


for the hiſtory of Charles the V th, « What 
* he. ſhould do to let the world know that 
that monarch was a madman.* My lord, 
replied the abbe, without heſitation, * I 


* will tell the world, that he was a mad- 
G 4 man. 
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man. It is virtue alone that diſtinguiſhes 
men after their death.” | 


| CXVI. 
Man is never unhappy but thro' anxi- 
___ 
- I would willingly retrench from my ex. 
iſtence all my anxious moments; and by 
that means my life would be three quarters 
and a half curtail'd. 

We fay that life is ſhort ; if it were fo, 
would the days ſeem ſo long. 

A whole age of life without anxiety would 
be only a moment; it would be the ſhorteſt 
and happieſt life. 

What is being anxious? *Tis perceiving 
that we live, and what is being happy ? 'Tis 
the not reflecting that we exiſt. 

From uniformity ariſes anxiety, anxiety 
gives birth to reflexion, reflexion creates a 
loathing of our exiſtence, and this loathing 
brings on a misfortune which ſhortens them 

all. 
The greateſt poſſible happineſs is alone 
equal to all others: a man therefore would 
be perfectly happy, if all his deſtin'd hap- 
| | P) 
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py moments were collected together and 
melted down into one. It does not fol. 
low from thence, that the greateſt miſery 
would be the union and ſum total of all 
others reduced to one point : for all theſe 
misfortunes coming at once, would ſuſpend 
the faculties of the ſoul, and would pro- 


duce, in all likelihood, only a ſhort inſtans 


of overwhelming ſleep. 
CXVII. 


Under Auguſtus, the order of veſtal vir- 
gins fell into diſrepute, tho* there needed 
only fix virgins to fill it up. The empe- 
ror left. no ſtone unturned to Keep up this 
inſtitution ; but adinire the good ſenſe of 
the Roman people: not one father, not- 
withſtanding the extreme authority that the 


laws gave him, would devote his daughter 


to fo difficult a function. And Auguſtus 
was obliged to confer upon the daughters 
of Freedmen a privilege - reſerv'd for the 
ancient nobility. At preſent Italy is quite 
people with virgins, formerly the whole 
Roman empire could not furniſh ſix ſub- 
jects. 


( 130 ) 
The law that permits us to diſpoſe of our 
liberty at fifteen, and that forbids us to dif. 
poſe of our fortune before twenty five, 
contradicts itſelt. 

Catholick princes ought unanimouſly to 
petition the Pope for the revocation of the 
law of celibacy impos'd on ecclefiaſticks 
This law may be abrogated by the ſame 
power that firſt enacted it; is it to be pre- 
ſumed that the holy ſee would refuſe an 
unanimous requeſt? The ſuppreſſion of celi- 
bacy is the only means oi eſtabliſhing a 
ballance between the catholick and the pro- 
teſtant powers. 

It has been predicted, thar in ſeren cr 
eight hundred years, the Catholick reli 
gion would be quite extinct; that may be 
the caſe, as it deſtroys itſelf. If that 
church underſtood her own intereſt aright, 
| ſhe would go to work another way for her 
| propagation : ſhe ſhould leave to God the 
care of converting Infidels, and confine her- 
felf to augmenting the number of belie. 
vers, by augmenting within her own pale 
the number of men, 
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If the law of celibacy was aboliſhed, 
the eccleſiaſticks would be the moſt happy 
of all mortals; they would have the hand- 
ſomeſt, the moſt virtuous and the beſt e- 
ducated wives. A hundred cities built in 
France by this new people would he almoſt 
as ſoon inhabited by induſtrious and fen- 
ſible citizens. 

The abolition of this law is too ſimple 
and too ſenſible a project to expect that all 
princes would come into it: but who ſhould 
prevent the king of France from paſſing 
an edict to forbid indiſſoluble vows before 
the age requiſite to make civil contracts 
valid. Such an edit would people the 
ſtate and enrich the king, becauſe the 
ſtate would acquire the ſame number of 
ſingle men that the church would loſe, and 
becauſe the king would then have a pre- 
text to unite to his revenue the greateſt 
part of the wealth of convents then de- 
ſerted. 

How ſhould we Aifpoſe of our daughters, | 
and of our younger ſons, ſay they, in Ca- 
tholick countries, it we had neither con- 
vents nor abbeys? Your daughters might 
i (36 le w, 


\ 


( 
ſew, might ſpin, might go to ſervice, and 
be married; your younger ſons might be 
diſpoſed of in tillage and manufactures, and 
in marriage. But ſays a woman of quality, 
My children are not deſtin'd for thoſe mean 
employments; God forbid ! But the prince, 


madam, has none of your paſſions; tis of 
little concern to him whether your children 
are plowmen or marechals of France. But 
it is of vaſt concern to him that they nei. 
ther live in idleneſs nor in celibacy : you 
are Cetermin'd by your private intereſt, he 
is governed by the publick good. Fami- 
lies complain of having too many children, 
but the ſtate complains of having too few 


ſubjects; at leaſt permit your daughter the 


choice of the monaſtery, or the gardiner of 
the monaſtery. 

Corvents of women begin to multiply 
in ſome proteſtant countries; if all acts of 
piety were leſs to be reſpected, I would ſay, 
like a good citizen, that it was better that 
the entire property of the lands allotted for 
fuch foundations was made over to thoſe 
that cultivate them; or that the income a- 


riſing from them were employed to portion 
| 5 | - out 
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out every year a certain number of country 
girls or young gentle women. Every thing 
that diminiſhes the human ſpecies diminiſhes 
the good of the ſtate ; and there is no coung 
try populous enough to admit of intredue- 
ing expedients againft marriage: and if peo- 
ple were abſolutely determined to eſtabliſh 
ſuch foundations, the firſt article of the 
regulation ſhould expreſsly ſpecify, that 

they would admit only the old, the home: 
ly, the deformed,. the lame, the hump- 
back'd, and even the ſquint- eyed. 


CX VIII. 


Proteſtants would ſooner enrich a coun- 
try, than an equal number of Catholicks. 
The Catholick has above ſixty days of reſt, 


which are fo many days of labour for the 
proteſtant. - 


CALL.” 

The Pope, now reigning, is a man of 
great parts and a prince of excellent under- 
ſtanding, in the opinion even of proteſtants 
themſelves: he might eaſily immortalize 


himſelf ; the prince need only give free 
ſcope to the man. 


. 


(134) 


CXX, 


Tiis ſaid, that had it not been for Def 
cartes, we ſhould not perhaps have had 3 
Newton; and I ſay that Deſcartes himſcif 
had not been, were it not for Luther and 
Calvin. n 
Monſ. de Voltaire has ſaid over and over, 
that it was a melancholy reflexion, that men 
of ſuch mean parts as Luther and Calvin 
had made ſo many proſelytes, whilſt Locke 
and Newton have gained ſo few. But he 
does not obſerve that Locke and Newton 
have had diſciples only in thoſe countries 
where Luther and Calvin had been fol- 
lowed, and that they are unknown where- 
ever the doctrine of theſe mean geniuſes 
is proſcribed. 
Socrates, Luther, Deſcartes, and Monte 
quieu are the perſons to whom mankind 
lie under the higheſt obligations. 


CXXI. 


The Conſtitutions that ſaint Ignatius ce 
Loyola gave his order, are 4 maſterpiece of 
politicks; the world is not the leaſt divided 


in opinion on that head; fo that the laws 
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(135) 
where there is moſt moderation and wiſ- 
dom are the production of a reputed en- 
thuſiaſt and madman. Read his life, pe- 
ruſe his rule, and reconcile me that contra- 
diction. | | 
CER. 


'Tis an advantage to think, a happineſs 
to think in a regular train, but it would 
be ſtill a greater happineſs not to think at 
V 

You cannot imagine, ſaid a thoughtful 
perſon, what a burden my ſoul is to me. 


CXXIII. 


If you had your choice to be a king 

for one year, or a woman for ten years, I 
mean a genteel, handſome, young and 
ſprightly woman, which of the two would 
you prefer? 
A ſenſible man of the laſt century ac- 
knowledged he had rather be madam de 
Monteſpan than Lewis the XIVth. Mæ- 
cenas would not have made the leaſt pauſe 
between Auguſtus and Julia. 


CXXIV, 


. 


(. 136") 
7 CXXIV. 
Empty prattle is the moſt bewitching 
quality for a coxcomb; the reputation of 
good ſenſe is what affects moſt ſenſibly the 


man of genius. 


CEEY; 

We may flatter thoſe we deſpiſe, becauſe 
we may believe them eaſily duped: we 
never flatter thoſe that we eſteem, becauſe 
eſteem reſpects, and flattery ridicules. 


CXXVI. 


The courtier, who conforms to the re- 
ligion of his prince, offers him an injurious 
facrifice, eſpecially if the paſſage from the 
religion he forſakes to that which he em- 
braces, is inconſiderable: for if the two re- 


ligions were very different, one might 1n 


that caſe attribute to a conſciencious mo. 
tive, what in the other is. viſibly the effect 
of a ſervile complaiſance. 

A man may have the misfortune to look 
upon all religions with an indifferent eye, 
and the imprudence to acknowledge it, and 


have a right to refuſe quitting the belief of 
his 


(137). 

lis father: The rights of conſcience are 
o ſacred, tkat even he who has none may. 
ay a claim to them. To refuſe ſubſcrib- 
ng to the reigning religion, is not only 
refuſing to be a hypocrite, but is alſo pre- 
ſerving the moſt eſſential privilege of 
liberty. 8 ; 

C XXVII. 


Be always modeſt, never humble. Mo- 
deſty makes us eſtimable in proſperity, hu- 
mility renders us contemptible in adver- 
lity, | 


Fools love to mortify men of ſenſe by 
preſenting to them others that have till 
more ſenſe than themſelves: but if the 
diſtance is great from a ſuperior genius to 
a man of the firſt parts, one may ſay that 
the diſtance is almoſt unmeaſurable between 
a ſuperior genius and a fool. 


r „ 


The want of underſtanding in moſt wo- 


men 1s entirely owing to their want of edu- 
cation, 
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(138) 


They are only perſons ill educated tha 


commit crimes againſt which the laws are 


inforced ; education therefore is good for 


ſomething 
The SA of both ſexes is ſtill bar. 
THe na becauſe it is no part of the plan 


of the legiſlators. How many laws would 


be rendered quite uſeleſs, were there good 
ones made on this head ! 
The Roman laws gave fathers an unli. 


mited authority over their children: ac. 


cording to theſe principles it was natura 


to devolve upon them the eare of their e. 
The laws of the Perſians and 


authority, charged the ſtate with the edu- 
cation of youth, and 


regulations for that purpoſe. Our laws 


ſpeak like the Perſians, and let people atl 


like the Romans. 
We eſtabliſh univerſities, erect "proſe 
forſhips, found publick ſchools, and we 
leave to pedants the whole legiſlation ot 
all theſe uſeful foundations. 

The great defects in education, is our 


too great application to form the bodies 


ol 


provided very wile 


(739 
of one ſex, and to cultivate thg memory 
of the other. 1 1 
Good laws concerning education would 
perhaps be leſs difficult to make, than to 
ereeute by the difficulty the . would 
e under from the ſcarcity of good heads, 
who would chuſe to dedicate themſelves to 
form good hearts. | 

Princes are generally ſo badly educated, 
and it is ſo rare for a perſon of a bad edu- 
cation to be ſenſible of his own defects, 
that it is not ſurprizing it never comes 
into their heads to lay plans of education, 


CXXX. 

Clearing uncultivated lands is conquer- 

ing rich provinces. 
CXXXI. 

The project of uniting the Proteſtant 
churches · is thought a d ſperate project, but 
we are miſtaken: it has miſcarried only 
becauſe it has been attempted by perſons 
that could not bring it into reputation, and 
| becauſe it could not ſucceed without re- 
putation : now that the philoſophical ſpirit 
| has gained even the divines, the ſucceſs would 
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4 
be infalliblg, if princes engaged the eccleſi 


aſticks to preach to the people a ſalutary, 


indifference for ſyſtems and an ardent zeal 
for morality. 7” Ng 


What perpetuates ſchiſm amongſt pro. 
teſtants is, that their divines chuſe rather 
to make proſelytes for themſelves, than. 


give diſciples to Chriſt. 
What have I to do witk thoſe furious and 
frivolous diſputes of divines about ordinan- 
ces, I, who am permitted by them all to 
believe that my God is my. father? 


The diſputes of divines are too warm not. | 


to be dangerous, and too laſting not to be 
r „ 
Religiom was given men to unite them; 
and it is religion alone that creates the dit 
ferences. which divide the minds and for 
ever diſunite the hearts. 5 
The clergy are paid to inſpire ſentiments 


of peace and union: they therefore rob 


mankind when they divide it by opinions, 
Wo to that country whoſe clergy glory 
in their zeal; what I call the zeal for reli 


gion, is the direct oppoſite to the lo 


of religion. Have you a mind to te. 


j pect 


pri 


VVG 
ſpect religion; donit frequent thoſe that 
preach N. 

cxxxI. 


The project chat Mr. de Machault laid, 
of exacting from the clergy the payment 
of publick offices, has one ſpecious ſide: a 
good patriot ſees with pleaſure, that a body 


which enjoys the third part of the riches of 


the kingdom, ſhall for the future be ob. 
liged to ſupport one -third-of the taxes: 
but an equally good and more penetrating 
patriot ſees with ſome anxiety, that if; the 
clergy are once diveſted -of their privileges, 
the cities wont long preſerve theirs ; that 
the countries where the : ſtates meet will 
not long enjoy thoſe aſſemblies which con- 
ſtitute their riches, their ſtrength, and pre- 
ſerve them from. the tyranny of farmers ge- 
neral; that the people won't be diſburthen'd, 
and that conſequently the immenſe ſums 
levied upon the elergy, will be ſo much de- 
ducted from the general circulation; and 
that the king becoming richer, the ſubject 
vill of neceſſity become poorer, without 
configering that the prince will be more 
diſpoſed 
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6142) 
diſpoſed to enter into projects of aggran 
dizing himſelf; and leſs difficult upon tres. 
ties of ſubſidy, treaties, whoſe expediency 
is not yet clearly decided. 
It is ſurprizing, that in all the writing 
that have appeared on the affair of the cler. 
gy, not one of them have view'd it in 
that light. | 

9 CXXXIIL 

There could not be a proof better adapted 
to ſimple capacities of the truth of a reli 
gion, than the choice that four children 
ſhould have made of it, of the ſame age, 
and of the ſame temper, whom a philoſo- 
pher, perfectly incredylous and indifferent, 
ſhould at the ſame time inſtruct in the 
ſame method of reaſoning, and explain the 
principles of the Mahometan, of the Jewilh, 
of the Catholic and of the Proteſtant re. 
ligion. LE, | 
CXXXIV. 


The reputation of princes does not de. 
pend on the opinion of courtiers. It 1s the 


love of the people that begins it, the * 
| "I" i 


4 143) j 
of arts that ſpreads it, and the conſent of 
poſterity that compleatly eſtabliſhes it. 


CXXXV. 


Have you a mind to be reſpected ? Do 
you defire to rife to the firſt employments ? 
Do you aim at paſſing for a man of capa- 
| city? Give your felt out for a man that 

deſerves to be reſpected, aſſume the con- 
kdence of a man that's worthy of the firſt 
employments, put on the appearance of a 
| man of talents. Aſſurance raiſes the great, 
modeſty alone ſupports them. 


CXXXVI. 


A foreign miniſter inſinuated to the king 
of Pruſſia, that he ought not to follow the 
councils of a certain power: the coun- 
* cils, reply'd the king; tell your maſter 
* that the only counſellor of the king of 
* Pruſſia is the elector of Brandenbourg.“ 
It is not ſurprizing that a prince who ſpeaks 
in this tone has neither court nor council: 
too great, to ſtand in need of a vain pomp, 
too wile, to have recourſe to another's wiſ- 

dom. 
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Yom This king belongs to all nations and 
to Aire ages. 


CXXXVII. 


The Marquis of Langallerie form'd x 
proſpect more becoming a great ſoul than a 
wiſe head; *twas to collect in the iſlands of | 
the Archipelago all the Jews diſperſed over 1 
the face of the whole earth: he would Eut 
have waged war againſt the Pope and the WM bert 
houſe of Auftria : he would have deliverd den. 
up Chriſtendom to the Turk; and a hun- 
dred other like follies. See his memoirs, 


If he confined his views in making himſelf I nd 
king of Cyprus, under the protection of the tues 
grand ſignior, there could be nothing ob- 21 
jected to this project, but its being repug- Wl dt 
nant to ſcripture ; and the marquis of Lan- hun 
gallerie might poſſibly lie under the mi- mag 
fortune of not believing it. nenct 
CXXXVIII. 2 ; 

The Romans, whoſe wiſdom is ſo much 5 
vaunted, had a very fingular maxim: al WW - 15 
that the people want, ſaid they, is only ifs . 


bread and publick games; and in conle- 


quence of this, they diſtributed corn gratis 
t0 


61450 
to all the poor, and treated them wit 
magnificent ſhows: but what was the con- 
ſequence of all this? the number of poor 


encreas'd every day, and the lands lay 


waſte, 

C XXXIX. 
The Count de Sinzendorf has ſhewn all 
Europe, that in -the moſt enlightened age, 
perſeverance ſupported by enthuſiaſm and 


devotion, could recall that zeal, that Mi 


| /icity, thoſe extraordinary follies, which one 
| would think proper only for the barbarous 
and dark ages. He wanted ſublime vir. 


tues; he therefore ſet in motion the great 
ſpring of religion: he wanted men with- 
out ambition; he has introduced the com- 
munity of effects: he had occaſion for weak 
imaginations z he enfeebled them by abſti- 
nence and frugality : he muſt have mira- 


cles; he had the boldneſs to attempt ſome : 
Prophecies; he ventured them: Scholars; 
he corrupted ſome : Women; he ſeduced 


ſome. The beſt ſchem'd particular of his 


ile, is th2 tranſporting his Diſciples into 
tlie new world: he was very ſenſible that 
H Pietiſts 
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( 146 )' 
Pietiſts were not made for the old. One 
ought. to pardon a man's feeding himſelf 
with this beautiful conceit; I am the legi 
< /ator and the nme of a nation of bro. 
* thers. 


r 
The late curẽ of St. Sulpice was the moſt 
proper man in the world to govern the fi 


nances of a great kingdom: : the ſpirit of 
detail he was maſter of in the ſupreme de. 


gree; and as for the ſpirit of diſintereſted- l 
neſs, he was not inferior even to the Apo- 5 
ſtles. By what he did in miniature, let us Fa 
judge what he would have performed in a va 
more elevated ſphere : one cannot help re- v3 
oretting that ſo many eminent qualities were 

confined to the government of a pariſh, 9 
whilſt ſo many pitiful creatures are at the 1 
ſame time in the higheſt offices of the ſtate. lea 
What ſucceſs has he not met with by tie ted 
way of perſuaſion only! and what prodi- 

gies might we not expect from his vigilance, 

had it been armed with authority? His [ 
cxconomical foundations were at once com of | 
ducive ta morals and to o trade, in giving ace 


alms, 


6147) 
alms, he gave employment, and reſtored 
to virtue ſuch as he reſcued from idleneſs. 
He laboured equally for this world and for 
the next: the charitable actions of a pious 
eccleſiaſtick had been the higheſt perfor- 
mances of the ſtateſman. Had he been 
comptroller of the finances, he would have 


diſburdened the people, employed the poor, 


. enriched the mechanick, embelliſhed the 
capital, doubled the number of hands by 
making labour more ſimygye, delivered the 


provinces from thoſe armies of officers that 
ruin them: under his adminiſtration idle- 


nels would be looked upon as treaſon a- 
tainſt the ſtate: and all F rance would have 
been as happy as his OF - | 
CxXILI. 


. is impoſſible there mould be g00l 


heads in a country where it is not one 


ted to have elevated ſouls. * 


— % - 


CxLII. 


Every one, who inquires into the ſalery 
of an honourable employment before he 
xcepts it, will fill it only as banker. 
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CxLIII. 


e is what is called an expedient in 
the language of the finances. Under Aug ſtus, 


the governour of Gaul imagin'd a projet 


of dividing the year into fourteen months 

anſtead of twelve, and that, becauſe the 

Gauls pay d the ſtate a certain tribute every 

month, it is needleſs to obſerve hat this 

governor was a freedman. 
CxLIV. 


| The beſt calculator is always the beſt 
legiſlator : what a genius muſt one have to 
diſcover all the different ſides of the various 
objects, that he is obliged to take in at one 
time! how many calculations are there not 
requiſite for the number of the ſubjects, the 


price of labour, the reſources, the genius 


of the people, the poſſible degrees of cre- 


dit, how all theſe particulars are connected 


with each other, and; the reſult of all their 
relations in general. 

Ahe huſbandman muſt always be the 
principal object of calculations; he is the 


en upon which * vaſt machine of 
114 the 


th 
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the ſtate mult reſt, becauſe of twenty por- 
tions of neee the huſbandmen make 


fixteen.” 7-9 
It is ablolutely impoſlible, thai # prince, 


however wiſe he is, can introduce ſuch laws 


as will make all his ſubjects happy: he 
muſt therefore calculate as near as he can, 
the ſum total of the wretched relatively to 
the greateſt poſſible number of the happy. 
Civil fociety can't ſubſiſt without crimes, 
nor without misfortunes : they are the falts 
that prevent its corruption. But the legis- 


ator ought to apply himfelf to the ſoſt- 
ening theſe misfortunes, and to the enfee- 
bling the dominion of vice; we aggravate 


misfortunes by injuſtice; we propagate 
vice by impunity: but favour makes it 
both brilliant and contagious. 
e 

There is no inconveniency in a ſtate's be- 
ing indebted to itſelf, it is only the left 
hand's owing and paying the right. But 
the debt muſt be ſure, and the payment 


muſt be exact, otherwiſe the bus hand 
will be withered. 
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CxLvI. 


We permit 3d authoriſe great num- 
ber of thoſe little eſtabliſhments, which ſe- 
cure to widows and children annuities, 


and other advantages that ought to be the 


fruit of induſtry ; and it remains {till un- 
proved, that ſuch eſtabliſhments are as uſe- 
ful to the ſtate, as they appear to be to 
{ome private perſons. We ſhould once for 
all, examine whether they don't ſuppreſs 
induſtry, whether they are not productive 
of. that indifference which is ſo mortal to 
trade, whether they don't favour the ſpi- 
rit of idleneſs. 


Calculations diſcover. many inks: but 
they don't diſcover the uſe that ſhould be 
made of them: the ſtateſman :muſt judge 


of the advantages to be wade of what he 
learns from the Arithmetician. 

In the remonſtrances of the 2 1ſt of May, 
the Parliament of Paris has detailed with a 
great deal of ſtrengthand good ſenſe the 


inconveniencies of annuities. © Thoſe, ſay 
they, who ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced | 


. by the deſire of fein in a more caly 
« and 


de 


61519) 

« and affluent manner, are eager to acquire 
« theſe annuities. Some who might give 
ſubjects to the ſtate, lay themſelves under 
an abſolute impoſſibility of ſettling in the 
world, having no ſolid effects to be- 
* queath their -polithity, Others ſtifle in 
© their hearts the tcnlerneſs which they owe 
© to their children, ſacrifice their ſtock to 
© increaſe their income, and ruin their fa- 
© milies and their heirs. To offer ſubjects 
riches that vaniſh with their poſſeſſors, is 
nothing elſe in ſa& but inviting them in 
ſome meaſure to renounce all the ſentiments 
of nature, and ſhewing a deſire that every 
thing ſhould periſh with them. It muſt 
add great weight to a cauſe, to have the 
parliament of Paris on ones fide. 


CXLVII. 


An Engliſhman pretends, that, after all 
deductions are made, England pays Nor- 
way a hundred and thirty thouſand guineas. 
It would be an eaſier matter for Norway 
to encreaſe this annual tribute than for Eng- 
land to diminiſh it. 

Hs CXLVIII. 
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CXLVIII. 


Trade converts the iron mines of Nor-. 


way into ſilver ones: and the fine manu- 
fac going to be eftabliſh'd there will 
transform them into gold ones. 

Spain has only two methods of recover- 
ing from that extreme poverty into which 
her exceſſive riches having thrown her; the 
one is to abandon the over-abundant mines 
of Perou, and reaſſume the tillage of their 
lands; the other to ſell in Europe the gold 
wrought and manufactur'd which ſhe re- 
ceives in ore from the mines of America. 

It is neither gold nor filver that conſti- 
tutes the riches of a nation, tis induſtry, 


CXLIX. 


If there was in Europe a prince who, to 
invite into his dominions rich foreigners, 
would ſettle on them a penſion proportional 
to the income of the ſum they were to 
carry with them, this prince would not 
attract many rich perfons into his domi 
nions, becauſe among the rich, one part 


1 good company 9 every thing, a- 
nother 


thi 


18 


(33) 
nother the reſources. of commerce that has 
exrich'd them, and that there can be nei- 
ther good company nor commerce in a 
country where politicks and poverty in- 
rd fork en eme, 12 


N 7 * * 1 — * Ll 
* 4 & %s oo | SS % 7 3p 
* * . „ . 2 * 
Bf * 


"SU a. perfor paſſes for a ad miniſter 
againſt whom no other objection lies than 
that of not having learned the ſcience of. 
not being virtuous. | 
" BF i is an eaſy matter to riſe when one 
is not very delicate in the choice of the 
means, fo it is not difficult to perform the 
greateſt things with the aftiſtance of in- 
rigue and villany.” ON | 
Tarr? 131th + 
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Nothing inſpires a greater veneration: for 
2 prince, than his courtiers ſaying chat he- 
is. covetous, and his people's not ſaying ſo. 

1 2 

Princes don't know their ſubjects es 
nough : Lewis the XIVth would not have: 
reiuſed prince Eugene a company of horſe, 


had he known him. ; 
H 5. Subjects 
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Subjects don't know their prince enough: 


Fe French would not have accuſed Lewis 


the XIIch of avarice if they had known that 
he wept in council as often as the neceſlity 
of the times requir'd the impoſition of the 
lighteſt Tax. His courtiers gave him that 
character in publick, becauſe he did not 


impoveriſn his people to enrich them. 


Nothing corrects a Frenchman ſo much as 
ſhame and the fear of ridicule : they there- 
fore thought proper, in order to correct 
their maſter, to have him expoſed on the 
theatre of the capital. All Paris vent to 
ridicule a quality Which occaſioned their 
happineſs. I am better Pleaſed, ſaid 
Lewis the XIIth, that my avarice makes 
my wee laugh than if it made them 


cry.“ 


This prince PETER very well chat the 
king who is moſt covetous to his courti- 
ers is always the moſt generous to his 
people. 


CLI. 


The een de Barr is . opinion, that 
the only means of making all nations hap- 


PY. 
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py, would be eſtabliſhing every ha the 
Engliſh government: and there is actually 
nothing would make them more miſerable. 
The Engliſh g government is only good for 
Engliſh heads. To reduce men to an uni- 
form conſtitution, we muſt reduce their 
genius and character to uniformity. There 
are countries formed for liberty ; there are 
others made for ſlavery, and it would be 
as ſurprizing that the empire of Perſia 
hould reliſh a free government, as it 
would be for the republick of Sweden to 
ſubmit again to the yoak of ſlavery. 


CLIV. 


It the preſident. de Monteſquieu had 
written in England, his book would have 
been more true, and conſequently leſs en- 
tertaining. | 

CLV. 

You have two hundred thouſand poor: 
don't ſend' them to foreigners, but make 
foreigners maintain them. Employ them 
in manufactures whoſe produce you will 


export. to the neighbouring ſtates. Theſe 
H 6 poor 


6756) 
poor who are now burdenſome will become 
your richeſt revenue. : 


CLVI. 

Lay heavy duties on the importation of 
foreign commodities, and free the expor. 
tation of your own from every incum- 
brance; this is a maxim approv'd in every 
country, and practis d only in England. 


ELVH. 


There are ſtates ſo. REPUTE ſituated, 
that the grandeur, that the exiſtence of 
their ſovereigns is, 1 may ſay, precarious: 
there muſt be ages of continual ſucceſs to 
make them flouriſh © there needs only the 
loſs of one battle. to overturn them. The 
moment the gy falls OY the throne 
tumbles.  . el. 


CLVII. 
Would it be advantageous for Denmark 


| to make Copenhagen a free port ? no; and 


my chief reaſon is, that they have not made 
it ſo, nor are they going about to make it 
A. 7 


2 ” CLIX. 
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CLIX.. 


Why are virtuous women always leſs: 

witty than ſuch as are not ſo? 
CERES oi. 

Projector never be diſheartened. A 
perſon has promiſed the commerce of all 
the world to a people, who have neither 
ports, nor money, nor ſhips, nor commo- 
dities, nor men: it was a ſenſible people, 
and the man was believed. 

. 

Euphemon is intruſted with one of the 
moſt important employments of the ſtate; 
Euphemon is capable of it, and I am very 


glad he is: but Euphemon is the moſt ca- 
pable of it, and it is that which galls me. 


CLXII. 


Men have no taſte for arts in thoſe coun- 


tries where the women have no taſte for 
dreſs. „ 


The agreeable arts are not cultivated 


with any ſucceſs, but in countries where the 
fair ſex have graces, 
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CLXIII. 


A nation often boaſts of what is 1 


judicial to it. The Swede glories in his 
Marine, becauſe the failors ſerve their ap- 
prenticeſhip in Holland and in England, that 
15 to ay, becauſe Sweden has not trade 


enough to employ, to _ and to keep 


them at home. 


| CLXIV. 

The agreeable arts are for the ſouthern, 
and the uſeful arts are for the northern cli- 
mates. It is not becauſe there is not fire 
enough in the north, or phlegm enough 
in the ſouth, to cultivate the former in 
the one, and to perfect the latter in the 
other; but this fire, and this phlegm can't 
be ſupported without continual encourage- 
ment: arts are naturaliz'd in a country only 
by care and by liberality: the floriſt muſt 
inceſſantly correct the badneſs of the ſoil; 

and the floriſt grows tired or negligent. 


CLXV. 


Riccoboni has given an account of all 


the ſtages of Europe, excepting the Da- 


8 2 


ni 


: ( 159) 
- niſh, which he has taken no notice of: 


to what can this omiſſion be attributed? 


Is it ignorance? It deferves being known : 
is it contempt? If it were known, it could 
not be wengrparnad 1 An ſupply this de- 
ficieney.”' 

The Pariſh oa 6 owes its birth and 
progreſs to the Baron Holberg: this learn · 
ed and! ingenious gentleman has drawn from 
his fruitful vein feven or eight volumes of 
dramatic performances: his manner is exact, 
dy; natural, at leaſt if one can judge 1 
the German tranflation: every Where as 
correct as T erence, and ſometimes as plea- 
ſant as Plautus: the reading of the mo- 
dern French comic writers has not ſpoilꝰd 


him: no inſipid dialogues, no metaphyſi cal 
ſcenes, no over exquiſite and fine ſpun 


ſentiments. It is eafier for a foreigner to 
fay what he is not, than to gueſs what he 


is. Among his countrymen ſuch as are 


delicate and nice judges object to him his 


low jeſts, and a profuſion of that groſs hu- 


mour proper only to pleaſe the taſte of the 
mob; they ſay that Mr. Holberg has not 


the n of the polite world, that he 
makes 
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makes choice only of the low. and trivial 
in manners, that he ſhould have made more 


| brilliant foibles the objects of his kumours, 


that he might have found: in high. life per. 


ſons, characters and follies more intereſting : 


in a word, they compare him to thoſe pain- 
ters who copy nature exactly, but who ne. 
ver ſtudied nature in her beauties. But 


theſe cenſures are too ſevere; becauſe the 


profeſſor Holberg deſerves ſome indulgence, | 
for hes being not only the father of the 
ſides that he has no. ſucceſ- 


ſor not to mention that he is the firſt pro 
fel 


wi 3 with valuable comedies. 


Melampus, the honeſt Ambition, the Whim- 
ſical Lady, Henry and Periue are not farces: 


we tranſlate every day. Engliſh plays that 


are much inferior to them : this author 


had without doubt. excelled -in polite c0- 


medy, if the pit had permitted him to fol- 


low his own taſte; it was this pit that ex: 


torted from him the political Pewterer, 


Plutus and U Yes. | 
The ſtage might ealily be perfected : one 
ought firſt to proſcribe all the French farces 


which 


f a college who. has obliged the 


(161) 
which painful Tranſlators turn into Daniſh, 
at ten crowns a piece: there is in every 
country more than wit enough to compoſe 
good farces: what occaſion therefore is 
there for tranſlating any? One ought to 
be exceeding delicate in the choice of tran- 
lations: in this kind their liſt of plays. 
ſhould offer only what are wrought in the 
| higheſt perſetion : good ceconomy requires 
that in matters of pleaſure nothing ſhould 
be borrowed from foreigners, but what is 
excellent and exquiſitely finiſhed. A ſtage 
ſhould tranſlate only to form itſelf; it 
ſhould therefore copy only great models : 
the Miſer, the Miſanthrope, the Gameſter, 
the Boaſter will perfect the taſte of authors 
and that of the pit. The mock Doctor, the 
Feftin de Piere and Nanine are enough to 
vitiate both the one and the other. . 
To have good original pieces, it is ne- 
ceſſary to encourage the authors, and to. 
encourage them, we muſt ſolicit them with 
the temptation of gain: the ſtage ſhould, 
be the patrimony of men of parts and wit, 
aud every performahce paid according to 


de number of the repreſentations. If au- 
thors. 


( 162 ) 4 


9 8 conſulted their intereſt, they would 


not print their pieces, *till aſter the firſt fire 


of the publick curioſity was ſomewhat abat- | 
ed. The cuſtom obſerved in Denmark of 


printing the Piece at the ſame time with 
the play-bill, irritates the ſpirit of criti- 
cilm, and blunts the edge of our curioſty, 
The ſelf-love of the poet cannot pay too great 
a regard to the delicacy of the ſpectator. 
The Daniſh ſtage will be _ imperic& a; 
long as there will be no tragedies perform- 
ed there; it will be; if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, a limping ſtage. The Danes 
have only ſome few ſcenes of the Cid tranſla- 
ted by Mr. Roſtgaerd, the beſt of their poets, 
Some perſons charge their language for 


not being proper for tragedy : but is it | 


credible that a tongue, whoſe tone is ſo 
plaintive and ſo moving, ſhould not be 
proper to convey the pathetick and exprels 
ſentiments ? Others pretend that the cha- 
racter of the nation is repugnant to it: but 
is it conceivable, that a haughty, noble and 
generous nation can't produce authors that 
can treat of the moſt highly intereſting ſub- 


jects, that are acquainted with the human 
| heart, 


(6 


heart, and are capable of moving the pat- 

fons ? If the Danes have no . tragedies, 'tis 
neither the fault of their language nor 
their want of genius: but is purely to be 


aſcribed to circumſtances: their ſtage is 
but in its infancy ! and the language of the 


poets among them is not yet become the 
language of the Gods. Be this as it will, 
they never will have excellent. Comedies, 


| till they have, at leaſt, bad tragedies. 


forgot to obſerve, that their comedies. 
are all in proſe. At Paris, it is found in- 
fnitely difficult to keep up the ſpirit of the 
piece in proſe for five acts: at Copenhagen 
they judge it infinitely more ſo to keep it up 


in verſe, without reckoning that the mecha- 


niſm of poetry ſeems there ridiculous in the 
mouths of people who ſhould ſpeak natu- 


rally, i imply, and without any preparation. 


The actors are as good as the pieces 
they perform. As the profeliigin of a co. 


median in Denmark is neither ſtigmatiſed 
by the laws, nor by religion, nor by the 
cuſtoms of the country, this occupation is 


acrciſed by young perſons, who for the 


moſt part have had a liberal education, who 


lay natural and improved underſtandings. | 


In 


6164) 


In F rance players are deſpiſed by the peo- | 


ple and careſſed by the nobility : in Den- 
mark they are not, *tis true, careſſed by 
the men of quality, but neither are they 
deſpiſed by the commonalty. It were to 
be wiſh'd for the perfection of the ſage, 
that they ſhould be admitted into the beſt 
company; they would foon catch their 


manner, and amuſe the publick by copy- | 
ing them. Their Harlequin is tolerable; | 
a tour to Paris would quite form him. 
FTzheir fop is ſuch as ſuits a country where | 


no ſuch character is found in perfection. 

As to the actreſſes, they are leſs hand- 
ſome than pretty, more pretty than agree. 
able, more agreeable than good. The pub- 
lick is divided between Mademoiſelle Shilo 
and Mademoiſelle Materne : : the one is 
more applauded, the other is better loved, 
Paris wou'd look upon the firſt as a very 
delicate morſel. 


Some people complain that the actors 


want taſte in their dreſs: this reproach 
falls with more juſtice upon the actreſſes. 
Yes, I muſt declare my ſentiments, even 


at the riſk of lying under the 3 


{ 165 ) 
of rudeneſs ; their ornaments are without 
E clegance, and their dreſs without imagina- 
tion. The ſtage that ſhould give the tone 
to faſhions receives them from the court, the 
court borrows them from the city, the city 
has them from Hamburgh, which imports 


them from Paris, from Berlin, from Dreſden 


and from Hanover, and ſpoils them all by 
| mixing with them that clumſy . ſpirit which 


the heavy air of trade throws upon every | 


thing. 

Mahi. the directors are not attentive 
enough to procure new ſubjects: they never 
bave the firſt appearance of an actreſs, or ſet- 
ting out of a new actor; this is however 
the only means of putting the ſtage upon a 
ſolid footing, and of keeping continually 
dive the curioſity of the publick. 

The ſalaries of the actors are not very con- 


iderable, nor are thoſe of the actreſſes pro- 


portionable either to their talents or to their 
conduct. 


The room of the playhouſe is built with 
judgment, the ſeats diſtributed with œco- 


nomy, the machines compos'd with great 


expence and ſimplicity : the ſtage is almoſt 


as 
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as large as the pit; ' which | is a ſenſible de. | 
fect. They ſay that the muſick of the Or. 


cheſtra is very good; it may be ſo, but the MI | 
interludes are ſo long, that it has always f 
conſiderably tired me. 

This company has it's | ors would WM 
it not be better that they directed them- n 
ſelves, and that they had, as in France, the 
gentlemen of the bed chamber for their ſu- WM ;; 
periors? 1 

Nothing of what tends to the perfedtion lie 
of publick ſpectacles and ſciences can be in- 
different to the publick good; and I ſhould 
be glad that Denmark, which diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf in ſo many particulars, would diſtin- an 
guiſh itſelf in every thing. on 


There is at Copenhagen a company of WI T! 
French comedians; they have a penſion 
from the king. It would be an eaſy mat- 


ter to take proper meaſures to put them in 4s 
a condition to repreſent all the good pieces, LR 
and to repreſent them with ſucceſs. 8 


CLXVI. 


{ 107 ) 
CLXVI. 


People are impolite becauſe they don't 
know the world ; and people are too polite 
for the ſame reaſon. | 

The molt fatiguing unpoliteneſs, is that 
which proceeds from an exceſs of polite- 
neſs. 
= The moſt agreeable, the moſt engaging, 
ud the moſt graceful addreſs is nothing but 
mere mah, when the heart is not po- 
lie. 


CLXVII. 


It is by the ſame dexterity, that Courtiers 
and Belles employ without wearing out, the 
one their credit, and the other their beauty. 
There is in politics a ſort of coquetry, 


CLXVIII. 


A people is ſometimes governed only at 
the fourth hand; *tis phantom upon phantom. 

I look upon it, ſaid Montaigne, as a 
great happineſs for princes, that the pub- 
lick don't know how theſe great men are 
led by their valets, who are in their turn 

F by the chamber maids. 

CLXIX. 


( 168 ) 
CLXIX. 


11 gorbr like things going on in ſo uni-. 


K 


ſorm a manner: that does not ſuit my 


K 


nate or unfortunate, ſorrowful or agrea- 


K 


ſatisfied, provided I am ſo with the 
Gazette. ; 

The Engliſhman who talked to me in 
this manner, was ten years upon his tra- 
vels to ſee men, and yet had ſeen nothing 


but facts. 


a 


CLXX. 


A certain perſon once told me, that all 
his children had a lively imagination and 
ſentiment z z becauſe, ſaid he, I beget them 
only in theſe rapid moments, when I am 
all wit, all heart, and my wife is in the 
ſame rune. 

CLXXI. 

All the application of the politician, of 
the coquette, of the warrior, of the man 
of the world, and of the mechanick ſhould 


be confin d to the ſtudy of the moment. 
CLXXII. 


romantick turn: I am for events: forty. 


ble, I muſt have them. I go to bed 


( 169 ) 

CLXXII. | 
A man of merit, is a great gainer by nl 
belonging to a nation that has none, 1 
CLXXIII. 1 
It is natural for a man, even for an En- 1 
a 5 8:5 2 | e 
gliſhman to have a certain ſerenity ſettled in 1 
W his eyes, when there is no further doubt 1 
“bout the fine ſhape of his leg, RL 
One may love ſociety, and yet paſs the _ 
ſummer in a country, where one can't have. 

company even in winter: there are certain 
ndolent ſouls which inſenſibly fall into a 1 0 
kind of paſſive ſtate, and which ſuffer leſs | "xk nk 
in growing tired of a place where they have N 
been ſo before, than in going in ſearch of 4 
pleaſure elſewhere. 53 ; 

__ CEXXV. 

A country may have a good conſtitution 
ad a bad government; & vice verſa. 
When the government makes a handle 

f the very conſtitution to oppreſs the ſub- 

kits, that people cannot poſſibly be in a 1 
Wrie ſituation, 4.8 
* When 
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( 170 ) 
When the eonſtitution has defects to 
which the government gives the force of 
laws, . there is but one ſtep to be made from 
being to non- exiſtence. 

When the couſtitution is ſo ſolidly eſta- 
bliſh'd, that it has prevented all abuſes and 
turn'd them even to its advantage, the go- 
vernment may then ſuſpend the playing off 
the ſprings, but never deſtroy the ſprings 
themſelves: by what this people have been, 
one may always judge of what they will 
be. Tho' the government may haſtily 
graſp at a favourable moment to raiſe it- 
ſelf, and change the face of things, that 
alteration will be only accidental: the con- 
ſtitution will always ſoon regain the aſcen- 
dant; that cannot deceive us. 

The ſituation, I won't ſay the moſt flou- 
riſhing, but the moſt happy that a people 
can poſſibly be in, is when a bad con- 
ſtitution makes every day new advances 
towards a good one, under the direction of 
a wiſe government. 

A good or bad conſtitution is the work 
only of the climate; but a ſolid and ſteady 


conſtitution is the work of the climate, of 
revolu- 


(171) 
revolutions, of years, of chance, of pru- 
dence, of crimes, and of virtues all to- 
gether. 
England is a very Ariking inſtance that 
an unſhaken and ſteady conſtitution, is a 


happineſs that cannot be too dearly pur- 
. 


An act of parliament that ſhould ftrike 
at the liberty of the preſs, would give the 
conſtitution a greater blow, than an act 


which ſhould permit the government an 
augmentation of ſix thouſand men in the 
army. 

The conſtitution of England i is immor- 
tal, becauſe a wiſe people can't be enſlav- 


ed by an enemy at home, nor a free mu 


ple by an enemy abroad. 

Rome periſh'd; and was it poſſible for 
her to ſubſiſt ? Her ſyſtem tended to ag- 
grandizing herſelf; it did not tend to her 
preſervation. England is arrived to ſuch 
a paſs, as to be impoſſible for her to pe- 
riſh, becauſe revolutions which ſhould have 
been the bane of her ſyſtem, have ſerved 
only to compleat it. 
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( 192 ) 
It is very difficult to pronounce upon 


the conſtitution of a people, when this 


conſtitution is not a ſtate of violence. 
_ *Tis ſaid that the conſtitution of Poland 
is defective : this. aſſertion. ſuppoſes that a 


people are in the wrong to be fatisfied with 


their own laws. 5 

_ The right of electing their kings attones 

for many inconveniencies. The value of 
this right is well underſtood only by thoſe 

that enjoy it. Perhaps no other conſtitution 

would do for Poland. 

The Veto is not its greateſt fault: I find 
another more eſſential ;. that is the vaſſalage 
of the peaſant. The reſt of men are too 
little in a ſtate where there have been tome 
great enough to ſay as they were playing 
at Fharo, ten thouſand men upon this 
ace. 

It would be at preſent a very intereſting 
ſpectacle, to ſee a philoſopher, a Monteſ- 
quieu, for inſtance, legiſlator of a people 
as unform'd as that of Poland. 


CLXXVI. 


tl 


gt a fois * 


( 173 ) 
CLXXVI. 
_ Friendſhip never ends at court but when 
hatred 1s openly declared. In the world, i 
people invent diſcontents to make way for Wl. 
treachery ; and at court to palliate them. 1 "al 


CLXXVII. WW 


If the liberty of the preſs was greater 1 
at Paris, that capital would carry on a trade 1 
in books, that would improve Europe and WE 
enrich France. It is-a melancholy reflexion 1 
for a Frenchman to ſee Holland growing 10 
rich by the wit of France, which is of no 1 
advantage to the French themſelves. 1 

A very good book may have a very bad 1 
effect, witneſs Cervantes's Don Quixote. e 

Cervantes has quite extinguiſhed in Spain 
the brilliant ideas of knight errantry; and 1 
ſince that time Spain has declined every Fs) 
day. It is dangerous to cure a people of ©" 
their whims, and of their follies, when theſe [ 
whims and follies conſtitute the very eſſence . ns 
of their character, and that this character « 
is good in the main. There are ſome 

1 2 _ Follies 
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( 234 ) 
follies that are better than a certain kind 
of wiſdom. 


CLXXVIII. 


I had rather have been the author of the 
hiſtory of the Troglodites, which does not 
conſiſt of above twenty pages, than of the 
fine, of the admirable, of the immortal 
hiſtory of the preſident de Thou, in fix vo- 


Jumes in folio. 
CLXXIX, 


It would be at preſent eaſy for a prince 
to gain in two years twenty thouſand ſub- 
jects. The means is infallible, ſimple and 
eaſy: but I would not diſcover it for the 
empire of Ruſſia. However, that I may 
not pafs for a projector, I will add that it 
is no new ſcheme. | 


CLXXX. 
There is eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen a 
foundation which deſerves to be imitated 
in every capital. As the love of honour 
ſurvives the loſs of it; remorſe, which 1s 


the laſt gaſp of dying virtue, ſometimes 
took 


( 175 ) 
took too cruel a vengeance for forfeited in- 
nocence : and a guilty mother was tempted 
to ſacrifice her innocent offspring to human 
conſiderations. The king therefore pre- 
vented theſe diſorders by a regulation, 


which that provident humanity which di- 


rects all his laws, inſpired him with. A 
criminal ſhame deftroys no more the fruit 
of pleaſure; an imprudent virgin may loſe 
her innocence, without the ſtate's loſing a. 
citizen. A private retreat under the dark. 
veil of the night, opens its doors to time- 
rous weakneſs; the certainty of an impe- 
netrable ſecrecy guide her trembling ſteps : 


the little citizen is born as myſteriouſly as. 
he was begotten : by the little creatures in- 
nocent ſmile, he ſeems to thank love for 


giving him a being, and humanity for hav- 
ing preſery'd it to him: a poet would, on 
this occaſion, deſcribe the genius of Den- 
mark ſtanding by and applauding that act 
of benevolence, clapping his wings, and 


wiping away the tears of the little innocent. 


that he adopts. 
I 4 CLXXXT. 
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is agfeeable in private is oftentimes ridicy- 


you wait longer in his antichamber than the 


| cuity. 


{ 139 


CLXXXI. 


ow comes it to paſs that a man who | 


lous in publick ? Tl 
CLASS: - S RE 

wi 

Dor? t be ſurpriſed, that the clerk makes * 


miniſter of ſtate; pride fills up the va- 


CLXXXIII. 


e Engliſh Spectator ſays he is forry 
he can't aſſign a reaſon why ladies are 


always talking when they know nothing. 
And that is preciſely. the reaſon, becauſe 


they do Fe 
4. CLEEXIV, 


To be virtuous, tis not ſufficient to 
defire it. 


e. 

It is proper there ſhould be at court pub- 
lick Ie, pleaſures, and ſpectacles : they 
proclaim 


6 


proclaim abundance, and procure it at the 
ſame time. 


CLXXXVI. 


The character of nations is invariable; 
The modern Germans reſemble in every 


feature the Germans of Tacitus; Claudian 


with one ſtroke of his pencil has delineated 


antient and modern Spain. 
Frugum 


Illa ferax, & egena, licet pretioſa metalis 


Principibus fœcunda piis. 
The French were formerly under the 
Cæſars, what they are now under the Bour- 
bons: this is a deciſive proof of it. A 


Gaul to be admitted to the Emperor's table, 


made the officer who was charg'd with the 
care of inviting the gueſts a preſent of two 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces; the next day 


as the prince was expoling ſome things to 


tale, he had ſome trifle adjudg'd to the 


Gaul at the rate of two hundred thouſand 


ſeſterces, and ſaid to him at the ſame time, 
you muſt come to ſupper with the em- 
peror, and that by his own invitation.” 


1-5 


CLXXXVII, 
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( 178 ) 
CLXXXVII. 


Meanneſs is oftentimes the principle of 

greatneſs. One makes a fortune becauſe 
he can cringe, another becauſe he can lye; 
this man becauſe he ſeaſonably diſhonours 
himſelf; that becauſe he betrays his friend: 
but the ſureſt means to mount as high as 
Alberoni, is to offer, like him, ragouts of 
muſhrooms to the Duke of Vendome; and 
there are Vendomes every where. 


r CLXXXVIII. 
Colbert deſtroys Fouquet, Alberoni the 
princeſs of Urſins, Madam de Maintenon 


the Marchioneſs of Monteſpan, Chauvelin 
the Cardinal de Fleuri; and you are fur- 


priz'd: that men in place do ill offices to 


men of talents. 
CLXXXIX. 


The great have no other aſcendant over 
us but what our meanneſs gives them, or 
that aur weakneſs permits them. 


. 
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CXC. 
50 n whoſe eftablifunent: 
would coſt the king 5000 erowns,. and 
which would annually be worth: 10000 


crowns to the ſtate, ſhould not be] expoſed: 
to fall through a failure of 5060; | 


| There are ſome countries: where the 
failure of a manufacturer hurts only a: 


private perſon, and there are others where 
the failure of a manufacturer for ever af- 
fects the ſtate. Theſe are differences that 
ſhould be. made and yet which are not- 
made. 

The manufactory of Abbeville: was on: 
the point of failing: Colbert is informed: 
of this news, and ſupports it with a remit- 
tance of a hundred thouſand crowns: A 
glorious example, but uſeleſs to be.quoted,. 
becauſe it can make an impreſſion only om 
Colberts, and the Colberts have no occa- 
ſion for examples. 


CXCl. 


There may be honour in a country where 


lackeys meet with preferment; 5 but: there 
1.6 | 
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is neither honour, nor principle, nor ſha- 


dow of honour in any country where the 


having wore a livery is a 0 


to preferment. 


It is very deplorable, that the gots of 


lackeys have made ſuch advances in Europe; 


how glorious would it be for a miniſter of 
ſtate to humble the pride of footmen, who 
are become almoſt as exorbitant in their 


pretenſions as the Merchants? 


Let lackeys obtain employments in the 


finances: it is fit that ſuch offices ſhould 
be- executed by 


dy perſons marked with the 
publick hatred and contempt. Let them 
occupy the employments of the Cuſtom- 
houſe, it is often very expedient that the 


king ſhould be defrauded of his right: but 
at leaſt let them be excluded from offices 


that require nobleneſs of ſentiment, and 


integrity of conduct. Never confer honours 


upon perſons that have no honour. 

You may perhaps find ſentiments. of in- 
tegrity in a perſon . that has been a lackey : 
but don't expect to find noble ſentiments : 
it he pretends to any, ſhun him, he is a vil- 
_ or at leaſt the vileſt of all wretches, 

6 CXCI. 


Dia © A 


(118) 
CXC II. 


In order to riſe to the higheſt degree of 
preferment, tis common to forget and to 


outdo one's ſelf, to ſacrifice our very paſ- 


fions to virtue, and to the publick good : 
have we gain'd our point, we devolve back 
to our nature, we neglect our duties, we 
refer every thing to ourſelves. As ſoon as 


we are firmly ſettled in a poſt, we indemnify 


and reimburſe ourſelves for all the diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, the liberty, the pleaſures, the hu- 
mours, the reſentment that we have for- 
gone in our purſuits after it. 


CXCIII. 


A miniſter may now be far ſuperior to 
Ximenes, to Richelieu, to Colbert, in the 


ſcience of politicks, and, at the ſame time, be 


far inferior to them in the genius of politicks. 


pirits of the firſt order diffuſe around 
ſo clear a brightneſs, that they raiſe ſpirits 
of the loweſt claſs to their own level. 


CXCIV. 


The ſuperior genius has but his own 


voice in council, but he has his own pe- 
| netration, 
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(182) 
netration, which makes him maſter of all 
the other votes. 


cxcv: 
The greateſt part of princes take fruitleſ; | 
pains for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 
don't give the machine of the government 
a motion uninterrupted, durable and inde. 
pendent of themſelves. 
A 
An indolent king abandons the care both 
of the current buſineſs and the extraordi- 
nary. A king of a ſhallow genius amuſes 
himſelf in acting the miniſter or the clerk, 
when he ſhould have been acting the fo- 
Vereign.. 1 
CXCVIL 
The higheſt maſter-piece of a prime mi- 
niſter would be the aboliſhing before his 
death the title and the power of that office 
by aboliſhing the neceſſity of it, and by 
ſupplying the defect, by ſage regulations 
for the ſervice. of weak, indolent and droop- 


ing * 
CXCVIII. 


( 183 ) 

CXCVIII 
The eſtabliſhing a plurality of councils 
was an enterprize worthy of the late re- 
gent the Duke of Orleans. It is a pity that Wi | 
it has not ſubſiſted: this prince had too 1 
much fire; he ſowed with ardour: but had 1 


not patience to expect the harveſt. 1 
The eſtabliſning a plurality of councils, 1 


ſuch as it had been projected by the Abbẽ We 
de Saint Pierre, could not be introduced be 
without a great deal of difficulty, becauſe 
it was too contrary to prejudices, too ſa- 
lutary to the ſtate, too uſeful te the no- | 
bility : but when once eſtabliſhed, it would if 
become every day more and more perfect, + 
and would at length be immutable : it was \ 0 
the moſt noble, the molt natural, and the - WY 
moſt infallible means of enfeebling for ever 78 j 
the royal authority. It was impoſſible to * 
lay a more cunning ſnare for Deſpotiſm. 9 


CXCIX. 
The ſtate is ruin'd when what was 
calbd duty, uſurps the name of virtue. 
The love of one's county is extinguiſh'd 
the 
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( 184) 
the moment it commences to become an 
object of praiſe, | 
CC.: 

There are in every country certain fix'd 
degrees of rank in the army : and there are 
none any where for the miniſtry: is it then 
eaſier to be a prime miniſter than to be a 
general ? Does not the government of a 
ſkate require more expence and knowledge 
than the command of an army ?, 

When geniuſes are daily ſpringing ups 
*tis impoſſible that the m_—_— of the 
age ſhould decline. 

Europe will perhaps ſee ages of bad 
taſte, but will never ſee ages of barbarity: 
the invention of printing has taken care 
of that. 


II. 

J can't tell whether it be a particular 
humour of mine; but no body ever ap- 
pears great to me who makes me think 
that I am little, 


CCIIL. 
Of two heroes, he who eſteems his rival 
moſt is generally the greateſt. 

I love to hear Conde ſay in a difficult 
moment: what would not I give to have 0 
only a conference of two hours with the be 

l 
foul of Monſr. de Turenne? Wh 
GT ' - "nl 
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The government of Berne is democrati- 
cal de jure, and ariſtocratical de facto. 4M 
Some day or other there will ſtart up 
in this republick ſome ſcheming perſon, who 9 
will. unite in his perſon all the ſovereign oy 
power, by delivering the country of Vaud bu 
from the tyranny of the bailiffs, by hum- | 
bling the ſix reigning families, by aſſo- 
cating to the firſt employments what they 
call at Berne the lower Burgeoiſe, by pil- 
laging that immenſe treaſure which is the 
fruits of the thrift of many ages. 
| The forces of the Canton of Berne u- 

nited under a ſkilful commander are able 
to make head againſt all the other Can- 
tons. All the Cantons are therefore inter- 


eſted to make this republick enter into its 
primitive 
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primitive conſtitution, as the moſt proper | 
means to preſerve them from the enter. 


prizes of ambition. 


Switzerland has nothing to fear but the 
Berne: but Berne has every thing to fear | 


from its ariſtocracy. 
France, Auſtria, and Savoy, it is ſaid, 


are intereſted to maintain the liberty, of this 
united republick : that's very true; but 
Europe may happen to be in a thouſand | 


fuch circumſtances as by occupying entirely 
theſe powers, will give the Swiſs the op- 


portunity of loofing their liberty in the | 


lame manner that they firft acquired it. 
3 


I Tfabella of Caſtile was very early ſenſible 
of the great importance it is to princes | 


not to have their characters diſcovered: 
ſhe would by no means indulge herſelf in 
the ſlighteſt mark of weakneſs; fhe would 
not paſs for a courageous woman: ſhe 
would have choſe that people forgot that 
ſhe was a woman at all. Tho? of a ten- 
der and amorous conſtitution, ſhe preſerved 


in the arms of Ferdinand, and {to ſpeak in 


the 
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the language of Montaigne,) under the very 


noſe of the conjugal rites, a diſdainful 
gravity, a noble diſintereſtedneſs and a 
haughty indifference. 

Tho! of a tender and delicate frame, 
there did not eſcape from her the leaſt 
token of ſenſibility in thoſe moments which 
the ſharpneſs of the pangs ſhe ſuffer'd 
from her frequent deliveries, made to ſeem 
| whole ages. How ambitious muſt one 
be to give politicks the force of conquering 
nature, by reſiſting equally every ſenſatian 
of pleaſure and of pain. 


CCVI. 


There are perhaps more perſons who 


have been wanting to an opportunity, than 


there are to whom an * has been 
wanting. 
ccvn. 


Caſtile furniſhes commanders, and Ara- 
gon kings, ſays the Spaniſh proverb, to 
the great credit of Caſtile. 


'CCVIIE 
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e PRE 
Courtiers are ſo inclined to put fine and. 


wers into the mouths of princes, that their | 


ſilence about their wit is the moſt com- 
pleat proof of their ſtupidity. 

The repartees of princes gain a great 
deal by paſſing through the mouths of cour- 
tiers; in publiſhing them they give them a 


certain finiſhing, which was wanting to 8 
them at their birth. It is not at all likely, 
that all the ſayings attributed to Lewis the | 
XIVth came forth at firſt with that fire, 
with thoſe graceful charms: as they were 


repeated, they were imbelliſh*d, ſet off with 


circumſtances, rounded, and perhaps ſome- 
what ſpoil'd, for thoſe contraſts, that ſym- 


metry, that-ſcrupulous exactneſs even in the | 


ſudden ſtarts and fallies of the mind, beſpeak 
the wit rather than the monarch. 


A repartee extends farther the reputation | 


of a prince, than a magnificent palace: 
the curioſity of the foreigner muſt come in 
ſearch of the palace, whereas the repartee 
flies in an inſtant through all the corners 
of Europe, and 8 in ſearch of him: the 


palace 


6439) 


palace is at length deſtroy” d by time, but 
the repartee lives in hiſtory: the palace 
owes its beauties. to the architect that laid: 


the plan of it; and the repartee belongs 
only to the perſon that ſpoke it. 


The words of kings, whenever it is the 
king that ſpeaks, ought to be proofs of 


genius, of grandeur, or of wiſdom, lumi- 


nous touches that charm, that ſtrike, or 


that perſuade. 


The words of a king, when it is the man 
that ſpeaks, ſhould be proofs of humanity, 
of good ſenſe, of ſenſibility, touches that 
give a high opinion of the goodneſs. of his 


heart, or of the ſprightlineſs of his ima- 
gination. 

We have ſeen ſome kings hes were pe- 
dants, .and we have ſeen others that were 
coxcombs, fops. 

The pedantry of royalty conſiſts in ſpeak- 
ng and acting as a king, when they ſhould 
have talked and acted as men; ; in preferring 
aways the magnificent to the elegant, the 
pompous expences of a tumultuous luxury 
bo the modeſt. expences of a delicate taſte; 
n a continual perſonating a foreign cha- 

racter, 
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(190) 
rater, and never appearing under their 
own; in paying ſo high a regard to their 
own perſons as to imagine themſelves ex- 
tremely conſiderable in the ſcale of beings; 
in rigorouſly exacting of their courts to 
amuſe themſelves with gravity, te laugh 
with decorum, to copy with exactnefs, to 
be without murmuring the victims of the 
ceremonial, the martyrs of uniformity ; to 
ſcrew themſelves. up painfully to the de- 
cently weariſome pitch of ſtarch delibera- 
tions, and formal ordinances in thoſe con- 
verſations where liberty, confidence and 
gaiety ought to reign, where we ſhould 
be ſociable companions and not deep ſtateſ- 
men, and where the moſt reſpected is al- 
ways the leaſt loved. 

The foppery of royalty conſiſts in treat- 
ing trifles ſeriouſly and the moſt weighty 
concerns lightly ; in childiſhly aiming at 
graces, at amiable qualities, at wit, in taking 
the advantage of his rank to bring his 
whims in vogue, to give credit to oddities, 
to propagate ſingular and favourite follies, 


in compoſing his A, in ſtudying his man- 
ner, 
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( 191). 
ner, in preparing his fallies; in preferring 
in his buildings the pretty to the beau- 
tiful, the gewgaw to the noble, the whim. 
ſical to the regular, in his enterprizes the 
brilliant to the ſolid, the ſpecious to the 
good, the marvellous to the uſeful, and 
in his pleaſures the refin'd to the delicate, 


the glaring to the agreeable, and the ſin- 


n to the ſimple; in a word, in affectin 
to paſs in his court for the model of gen- 


tility, for the heroe of gallantry and for 
the God of the faſhions. 


If I was a king If you were a 4 king: 


you would govern the ſtate as badly as you 


do your family. There is not one among 
us, ſays Montaigne, who would not be 
worſe than kings, if we were continually 
corrupted as they are by a parcel of raſcal- 
ly flatterers: If Alexander, that great king 
and philoſopher, could not guard himſelf 


againſt them, how ſhall I have conſtancy, 


judgment and liberty enough to reſiſt their 
attacks? for that would be a place without 
a name: and without this, it would loſe 
both its graces and its effects, 
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( 192 ) 1 
The firſt reflexion conduẽts men to plea · 
ſure; it is the ſecond reflection that con- 
ducts women to it: alk it of ſuch as are 
ingenuous. 0 „ 
F 
There are men whoſe value is above all 
eſtimation: they are thoſe that give' wiſe 
laws to an ill govern'd ſtate, and who ſet a 
ſtate already reſpected upon a more reſpect- 
ful fooling.. | Theſe men are not very Ne, 
but they are ahr employed. 


TEES 


Learn to 3 characters; "IEG a per- 
ſon is proper for. intriguing who is not ſo 
for negotiation; the m A for 
inſtance. 


ccxll. wm 
WO is thought IA of no- 
thing: put him in his proper place; and 
he will be W of every thing. 


CCXIV. 
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CCXIV. 
As the king can't ſee every thing, nor 
always tranſact affairs in perſon, he ought 
to be a perfect judge of men; and as he has 
not time ſufficient to examine people to 
the bottom, he ought to be thoroughly ſkill'd 
in phyſiognomy. 
In general, men that have no character 
have no phyſiognomy. : 
. 


l is circumſtances that open mens s cha- 


racters: and it belongs to the prince to 
judge what ſort of perſons he throws in 


the way of circu Nr in order to be 
opened. | 
Th? occaſion 6 _ mt worth to light, 
For he creates, who places we. * 
CN ; 


William the third; being very muck pub. 
led at a ſtate affair, anſwered tlioſe' that ad- 
viſed him to confult Newton. Newton! 
* but: Newton i is only a great philoſopher. 4 
fdermion upon manners. However, it 
would be very furprizing, that ſo great a 


n. were not a great politician; 
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it would be very aſtoniſhing, that Newton 


7 ſhould not be able to carry this geometrical | 2 


genius into a ſtate affair, all whoſe diffe 
rent parts were ſhew'd. him. Newton per- 


| haps could not have decided between a 


picture of Vandyk's, and a performance of 


Pouſſin's, becauſe the taſte of ſciences and 


the taſte of arts is different: but he muſt 
have had an underſtanding very unpliant 


if he could not decide between an opinion 4 


of king William's and an opinion of Ma- 
reſchal de Scomberg's, becauſe the geni 
of the philoſopher and the: 1 6f the 


cat: N 


politician is che ame: 007 Bett 2. 
err 


A foreig ner, arriving at Pars, 5s very 
roveh Gurpriz'd to learn-that Corneille was 
not prime miniſter... This foreigner in all 
appearance imagin'd: that there were affairs 
worthy of the great Corneille treated in 
the council of Lewis the great: this ambi- 
tious, daring and. blime genius would not 
' have perhaps found two ſingle inſtances of 
buſineſs that roſe to his level during the 
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have always given a wrong opinion; becauſe 
he would have always thought as a great 
man: he would have ſhined amongſt the 
Romans, at the head of the ſenate, where 

he might determine the lot of nations and 


regulate the fate of kings; he would have 


been ridiculous in the council of F rance, 
where he would have always overſhot the 
truth, except he communicated to the mi- 


nuteſt objects the grandeur of 1 His geniu 5. 


according to his own mottooß 


Et mihi res, non me rebus Sbeitnece dab 


1 Great affairs require genius and integrity: 


Corneille had too much of both _ little 


ones. 7 


great poet, and who don't ſee in him the 
great politician, ſhould be ſent to the Ma 
rechal de — who alledg'd that his 
works ſhould be the breviary of Kings; 

Mr. de Louvois, who ſaid, that to paſs 


a right judgment on the tragedy of Otho, 


there ſhould be a pit compos d of ore | 


of ſtate; ro Mr. de Turrene, ho upon 


hearing the beautiful ſcene between Selle 


rius and Pompey, cried out, ſeveral times: 
K 2 < Whete | 
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Where has Corneille yn vp all his 
| knowledge * 7 | 

It would be very dune that 12 who 
made Photinus, Achillas, Maximian and 
Cinna talk ſo much to the purpoſe, ſhould 
not be capable of deliberating upon a bu- 
ſineſs propoſtd to him, and that a perſon 
who laid the plan of the tragedy of Hera- 
clius ſhould! not: be capable of aging: up 
the-plan of a political memorial. 
Tacitus and Corneille are the two Shoes 
that have ſren fartheſt into the depths of 
the human heart: there is not perhaps 
one maxim of politicka that has eſcaped 
them; they have open'd, they have pe- 
netrated, they have divined every thing. 
Two off their pages contain more than all 
the polical, teſtaments of la Hoguette, of 
Richelieu, urn. * . and of 
58 8 | 
Fel ©: ccxvn!l. 


1 © Seb 21 gerſan would be capable of ruling 
an empire. or the. lame reaſon chat makes 
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How ſhould a man, ſuch as the Abbe 
Saint Pierre, whoſe taſte led him to be em- 
_ ploy about the moſt intereſting objects, 
be able to deſcend to the minute details of | 
domeſtick cy. 


= CcxlX. 
= WE is a prejudice generally receiv'd, chat 
WW. men of letters are good for nothing but fot 
making books; as if thoſe who have ap- 
plied themſelves moſt to perfect their reaſon, 
were by that means render'd incapable of 
employments that required the greateſt ex- 
ertion of reaſon, as if to excel in buſineſs 
there was only one kind of underſtanding 
requir'd, and as if the taſte for arts, know - 
ledge, and the talent of elocution were 
incompatible with che W of od 

HERS 0 

It would be an aſl war to prove, that 
che princes, that the miniſters Who have 
governed beſt have been the moſt learned: 
Kenophon, Hannibal, Cæſar, Tully, Au- 
guſtus, Mæcenas, Pliny, Antoninus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Julian, Charlemagne, L'Ho- 
PRs Richlieu, Prior, Bolingbroke,” Da- 
K 3 gueſſeau, 
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gueſſeau, and Ximenes, have augmented 


with their names the liſt bat rent: men and 
that of authors. 


Was Monſr. de Polignac the leſs dexte- 
rous negociator, for having been a philo- 


ſoper and a poet? And for having written 


things that deſerve to be read, has the king 
of Pruſſia been the leſs capable to * 
things that deſerve to be written. 
The king of Pruſſia is not ſuperior to 
che greateſt number of other kings only 


| by the greater advantages of his know- 


ledge and improvements. If he was born 
in the fimple rank of a private man, it is 
likely that thoſe very talents that diſtin- 


en from the common herd of prin- 
would have contributed to leave him 


5 4 obſcurity of an unknown ſubject: if 


he had been of a birth that would have 


made him remarkable, people would have 


ſaid of him: there's a young fellow who 
ſtands fair for being one day preſident of 
the Academy of Berlin; the moſt ſkilful 
miniſter would have been the fartheſt from 
gueſſing, that the ſame qualities that ſet 
bin at the head of a — ſociety would 


place 
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ace him at the direction of councils, n 
. a the head of armies: © -- | 


The ſpirit of buſineſs and- the ſoirie of 
learning are ſo far from being contradicto- 
ry, that among the Greeks and the Romans 


the one never went without the other. 


The ancients were not acquainted with 
the ſecret of being great men by halves. 


At preſent the men in place are fond of 


having at leaſt a ſuperficial taſte for arts, 


and having no manner of notion of thoſe 


ſciences that a man of condition ſhould 


never be i ignorant of: but let them leave 


the taſte of arts to courtiers, and let them 
replace them by the taſte of ſuch ſciences 


as make the mind leſs brilliant but more 
juſt, leſs amuſing but more e leſs airy F 


but- more ſolid. 


Let ſuch mi n as N 't join be know- 
ledge of letters with the knowledge of bu- 
ſmeſs, impute this to the nn 15 


their underſtanding: 


Read Seneca, and you will fre: a poor 
philoſopher, an exceſſive moraliſt, a wit at- 
rentive to the ornaments of his compoſitions,. 
even to a degree of childiſhneſs. Read, at 
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the ſame time, the Roman hiſtory, and you 
will find that this man who could range 
periods ſo well, could ſtill better regulate the 
fairs of the empire. It was Seneca that 
governed the world during the five firſt 
years of Nero's reign; arid according to 
Trajan, few kings have equalled theſe firſt 
years. Ho wiſe muſt the reign of Sebeca 
have been, ſince. it merited the « | 
of a prince, the. moſt proper to honour. bu- 
man nature and to repreſent the divine? if 
I may be allow'd the er ee of a. SH 
author, 8 
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talents; and it belongs only to the king of 
Pruſſia to admit into his familiarity Mau- 
pertuis, Voltaire, and Algarotti, and to 
ſay, that men of learning and men of ge- 
nius raiſe. themſelves to the level of ſove- 
reigns. Memoirs Brandenbourg, Part 2. 
It is very hard not to love the arts, when 
a perſon performs ſo many things that de- 
ſerve being celebrated by them. . © 
Carmen amat quiſquis carmine digna facit. 
"Wh CCXXI. 
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why. XXI. 
What is a great L a man who 


323 


is admired, far inferior to a . cheſs- - 


player who i is not ſo? 


ccxxl. 


What an able | polickion muſt he Have 
been, that was the inventor of the cers- 
monial of courts! To make himſelf only 


maſter of affairs, he engaged his prince in 


pompous trifles, reguiated his hours, and 


fixed his moments. By dint of reſpects, of 


diſtinctions, of llattery, and attention to create 
domeſtick officers to aſſiſt him in the moſt 
natural wants, it looks as if he had a mind 
to convert him into an automaton, like 
that queen who never chew'd any thing, not 
that ſhe had not good and ſtrong teeth, 
and that her food did not require maſticas 
tion; but ſuch was the cuſtom and prac. 
tice of her court. Her officers took her 
meat, and chew'd it nobly, having the in- 
ſide of their mouths lined with crimſon fattin, 
and their teeth caſed over with fine white 
ivory: by means of which when they had 
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thoroughly and duly chewed her meat, they 
paſs d it into her ſtomach by a golden Pipe: 
forthe fame, Teaſon we are told ſhe never 


went to ſtool but by 3 rr ee 
Book Sch, Chap. 13th. | 


CcxxXill. 


If the: princes of Germany continue ano- 
cher century to traffick in Human Fleſh, 
they can no ger gary en the trade for 
Want of commodities. 
How comes it that the north, A r 0 
populous, that it was call'd-Humani gener 
.officina, is new ſo thinly inhabited? What 
is become; of that prolifick principle? It 
ſubſiſts ſtill, but moral couſts chain up te 
power of natural cauſes. 
One of, the moſt pernicious effects of 
luxury, is the having multiplied the cauſes 
that interrupt the propagation of the hu- 
man ſpecies, in multiplying the objects of 
pleaſure and diſſipation; we enter in this 
reſpect rich into the world: we become in- 
ſignificant in it, by conſuming our youth 
in pleaſures, which are the image of mar- 
nage, and which don't fulfil the _ 
DE. 0 
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dominions; and performs on the ſpot as 
pairs in the aſſembly See the voyage o 
Guinea by Smith 
ſo much as — debauchery in young 


(203) 
<> it; we marry" when we are ils. worn 
out; and we die uſeleſs. A At $3 - 


5 oak it that a Wine in it's in- 


fancy multiplies greatly? | and what is the 
reaſon'that it does not multiply any more 


in the dente 'Propantions. when it is once 


formed? : 
— bas partsof Guinen's cuſtom 


which"ſhews the gbod ſenſe of that nation. 


ſembles all the youth; of both ſexes in his 


la this country they don't. 


fellows, nor green fickneſs/in girls. 


They count in Spain ſeven million of 


n it might maintain ſix times the num- 


ber; its wants therefore ſix degrees of hap- © 
pineſs, of riches and of power. 


Do you be- 
lieve, if a king of Spain would ſeriouſly re- 
ſolve upon it, that he N not . 


his country? 


A prince will people his r by fac 


— marriage to the peaſant, the mecha- 
K 6 nick, 
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nick, the labourer and che ſoldier, the gen 
tleman and the rich merchant, oY Une 
| He 


en ; rs will make: thiwunibomtfieRtcd, 
by extending the empire of morals, and by 
weakening the dominion of diſſolution. In 
Germany, the flavery of the peaſants de- 
ſtroys both induſtry aud propagation : in 
France, the ridicule that is thrown upon 
lauful affection; the falſe air of grandeur 
and dignity which they have been pleaſed 
to introduce even into domeſtick pleaſures, 
the faviſh ſubjection to the mode, which 
makes conjugal fidelity an antiquated” vir- 
tue; all theſe have "'banifd” morals, and 
deftroy*d. weer ker ar 1 ew! either 
ve wine entrenchments. gn 


. ccxxlV. 
1 Woman who: will a * adele of 


hey; eonſtitution, will always prefer to the 
mam of ſenſe the man: whoſe ſenſe does not 
125 in his head, 2 


- — 
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If the tranſmigration of ſouls was: gene- 
rally believed in Europe, if we were, care- 
fully inform'd from our infancy that we 
had præ · exiſted, we ſhauld inſenſibly call 
to mind that in reality we had a former be- 
ing, and perhaps we might recollect the 
principal circumſtances of our different an- 
terior exiſtences: and in France people would 
feriouſly print books, with this title: My Me- 
moirs, from the year 300 10 the ner 2000. 


© CXXVI: 


Such a perſon is irregular in his con- 
ly becauſe his fituation won't allow 


duct, 
him 2 Lam 5 Funträimony. 
as | he Riſes them. a 


ccxxvll. 


We ſhould: hardly eſteem great men, if 
we but knew, how they eſteem them- 
ſelves, how little they appear in their own 
eyes, and how mag 12882 are in reality. 


ccxxVIn. 
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_A- phyſician has lately proved that lone 

is a paſſion of the ſame nature as hunger 
and thirſt? Alas! do not ſo. many wretched 
and tyrannical moments ſufficiently declare 
it to all the world that it needs no Proofs, 
ang Kill more no lor in it bi RAP 


NMonſt. * F Se, 3 aid: 7 IG th 
Naif . or Simple is a ſhadowing. of the low: 
La Fontaine would have ſaid: . the, Naif 
is the ſublime of nature. 5 


. ſociety Wa arheifts/ ehe ſobfilt, if 
they had virtue for the main ſpring of their 
actions, equality for their object, and truth 
for their principle; in in a word, if all its mem- 

thy of being * 


ccxxxl. 


Alli is mob, I fay 8 exception, and 
mob to all intents and purpoſes, in every 
country 
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country where hive is/no middle rank oe 


| tween the c courtier and the citizen. 


; ccxxXII. 


lf the Chevalier Tailor had a kitle of 


the philoſophical turn of Mr. Diderot, he | 
would be without contradiction the proper- 


eſt man in the world to furniſh us with 
good memoirs, upon the origin of human 


SE: tk af. 
{4%  COXXXI. 
oral * firſt concern of the em- 


baſſador of a nation Which has a diſtinct 
character, ſhould” not be ſo conform to the 


» 
: 
74 


FLEA 


that. i is but "repreſenting by 2 6 . bo 
ſoon ceaſes, to.: repreſent his prince, when 
he no longer nen his nation. 


cCcxxxrv. 


; There is a certain country where neither 
ſeraglios nor bolts are known, and where 
che women nevertheleſs have neither the 


pleaſures 


— 
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pleaſures. of vice nor the nen of 
SIEM. - 

Who is the moſt virtuous woman breath- 
ing? She whom conſtitution hath made 
the moſt voluptuous, | and reaſon the coldeſt 
of all women. 


ccxxxv. bios 


The — that pretend to make their 
diſtinctions, their politeneſs, and their ti- 
tles paſs for current coin for the ſervices of 
their inferiors, are pretty like the venera- 
ble pontif, Bacbuc de Rabelais, who pre- 
ſenting cold water to his gueſts, ſaid with 
an affected ſolemnity, Come, gentlemen, 
do but fancy, and drink. 3 


CxxxvlI. 


This is a ridiculous, extravagant, and 
horrible — Amidſt civilized nations, 
the leaſt happy are ſuch as have ſew law 
ſuits: for that ſhews that the laws are very 
ſunple and few people ſubmifſive: now, 
one of the greateſt misfortunes of a ſtate 
is there * only trifling intereſts to be 

a b diſcuſs'd 


(209. } 

diſcuſs'd between private perſons, and there 
being but few that have a will of their own. 
There are therefore countries, where, inſtead 
of diminiſhing lawſuits, the legiſlator ſhould 
augment the number, where, inſtead of 
making laws more ſimple, he ought to 
multiply and propagate them. It belongs 
only to flouriſhing nations to have em- 
baraſs d laws and flow deciſions. Can there 
be any thing more abſurd? | 

And ſee how far this ſp irit of paradox 
blinds people. The Bohemian, for it is 
eaſily perceiv'd that he was one, told me; 
chat if he were king of Bohemia, . e 


151 2 


nicans f mould augment, id he a * 
ſame time both che number of intereſts aud 
the number of citizens. As if it were ne- 
ceſſary to augment the number of citizens 
and of Iawſuits: was there ever a more a- 
bomipable hereſy ?, Aſk ſeven or eight bun- 
dred proprietors ; they will hold faſt by. 
the ſimplicity of the laws, and will cry ſo 
loud, as to ſtifle the groans and tears of 


four or five millions of ſlaves. 


CCXXXVII. 


e 
c Xxv. 50 


be council "7 Lewis * xXIVin had 
had form'd the prqject, not of taking ! Hol- 
land, but of chaſtizing it: a ridiculous 
project, which has been the means of the 
elevation of that republick. Lewis the 
XVth did much better; 37 Lull'd it Late. 
% 

Is it advantageous 6 Fr: rance, "i Hol- 
land ſhould have an hereditary Stadthol- 
der? 14 if i it be true that a ſtate loſes, in 
riches and in Power in proportion as it 
loſes in liberty; that does not hinder there 
being particular occurrences where it is 
| very inconvenient for France, that all the 
forces of Holland, ſhould be united un- 
der one head, who'can make them act 
with readinefs. Ir is better for. her, howe- 
ver, to undergo the firſt fire of a recent 
monarchy than the Ph legm of an eſta- 
W e | 


t be cen. 
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 CCXXXVITL 


I would not perhaps be difficult to * 
monſtrate, that the actual ſyſtem of Ruſſia, 
concerning the guarranty of the preſent 
conſtitution of Sweden has only a circum- 
ſtantial adyantage. Suffer Sweden to run 
to ſlavery, you will deſtroy it by itſelf: 
by preſerving it's liberty, you reſtore it 

inſenſibly all the e | that en 5 
had Aepriged A | 


ee ccxxxix. 


The een of Sweedn is Admire FP 
the power of the king is limited by the 
ſenate ; the power of the ſenate is circum- 
ſcrib'd by the diet. The king is not rich 
enough to bribe, the nobility power enough 
to opprefs, nor the people ſtrong enough 
to diſobey. The prince is tied down by 
his oaths, the nobility by the laws, and 
the people by their intereſts. The three 

powers are very judicioaſly diſtributed . 
9 | the 
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the diet makes laws, the ſenate preferves 
them, and the king executes them. 
Some people don't approve of the con- 


ſtitution of Sweden; they take for a flaw 


in the conſtitution what is only an acciden- 
ral defect in the government: they ſee 
nothing but parties, and don't conſider 
in theſe parties conſiſts their liberty: their 
eyes are open on the —_ and ſhut upon 
the advantage. 

And indeed, arbitrary aorerunegt can 
never be made for Sweden, ſince thirty 
years of good adminiſtration and liberty 
have not yet entirely healed all the wounds 
that this ene. had 2 in a few 
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A is in W north a ee nation, CG 
fature greatneſs I may venture to foretell, 
if faithful to their principles, they conti- 
nue to countenance the husbandman, to 
encourage the merchant, to occupy the 
mechanick, to reſpect the Proprietor, to 
be governed * a king who is a man of 

probity: 


5 ͤ BREIN 
probity: : this nation muſt of courle be um- 
Pire of the north of Eurc 

What 'progreſs have they not made in 
trade, ſince a Frenchman of genius: whom 
great misfortunes and buſineſs of conſe- 
quence threw upon their coaſts, has intro- 
duced the ſpirit of calculation; re-eſtabliſhed 
the ancient companies, counſelled the erec- 
tion of new ones, created a flouriſting bank 
and enliven'd an by his loſſes and oy” his 
ſucceſs. 

One may hence form a indeed of the 
reſources of this country. One of its kings 
is engaged in long wars that deſolate his 
territories, a dreadful fire lays waſte his 
capital: the plague and famine depopulate 
it: magnificent, liberal, active, curious, 
enterprizing, he travels, he builds, he 
makes ſeveral very expenſive eftabliſhments. 
He creates ſtate bills, to which the neceſſity 
of the times gives the currency and the va- 
lue of money: he Keeps conſtantly ĩm pay 
numerous land forees, and does not neg- 


mee the marine: Az the ſame time "—_ 
his 
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his debts, anſwers his bills in ſpecie, diſ- 
burthens his ſubjects, and leaves at his 
death thirty millions of livres to his ſucceſ- : 
ſor. He was a king indeed. | 

Will not his grandſon give the Gniſhing 
hand to the glory of the nation, he who 
has all the virtues of his grandfather, and 
who beſides ſupplies all bis defects by o- 
ther virtues. 8 Sf) 25 ba ; 


1 Tou may eaſily perceive, Rd. reader, 
that the title which my printer had in ap- 


pearance {o improperly ſet at the head of 
this treatiſe, is not . ſo ridiculous 


as it at firſt appeared. 


1 ink in 6 a ſame order 
chat they preſented themſelves to my ima- 
gination, that I might ſpare , myſelf the 


trouble 


« - 1 
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combs of arranging them, and the mor- 
tification of not ſucceeding in it. 

They are written with a good deal of 
freedom, becauſe I thought that one might 
apply to good ſenſe, what the king under 
whom I live, has ſaid of genius, in that no- 
ble expreſſion of his: I will not have genius 
He under any reftraint-in my dominions. 
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